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Emerald Hodgson Hospital 


—AND— 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES, 
UNIVERSITY OF THE SOUTH, 
Sewance, Tenn. 


A Church institution where the best 
training to be had for development of 
Nurses. For further information, address 

EV. W. S. CLAIBORNE, Supt. 


The General Theological 


Seminary 


CHELSEA SQUARE, NEW YORK. 

The next Academic year begins on the 
last Wednesday in September. 

Specia] students admitted and Gradu- 
ate Course for graduates of other Theo- 
logical Seminaries. 

The requirements for admission and 
other particulars can be had from THE 


DEAN, 1 Chelsea Square, New York, N. Y. 


e e e e 
Virginia Episcopal School 
LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA. 

prepares boys at cost for college and 
university. Modern equipment. Healthy 
location in; the mountains of Virginia. 
Ccst. moderate, made possible through 
Benes nity: of founders. For catalogue 
apply to 

REV. WILLIAM G PENDLETON, D. D., 

Rector. 


The Virginia Home and 
Training School 


Falls Church, Fairfax County, Va. 


For the Feeble-Minded, 
Established 1892. 
For terms and information address 
MISS IM. GUNDRY. 


Episcopal High School 


The eighty-fifth year of this School for 
Boys opens September 19th, 1923. Mod- 
ern equipment throughout. Catalogue on 
application. 

A. R. HOXTON, B. A., Principal. 


The Bishop Payne Divinity 
School 


The accredited Seminary of the Church 
for training colored men for the minis- 
try. 

One of the first Church institutions en- 
dorsed and aided by the American Church 
Institute for Negroes. 

About eighty alumni (more than sixty 
per cent of the colored clergy of the 
Church) are now laborers in the Lord’s 
vineyard. 

The curriculum covers the full canoni- 
eal course for Deacon’s and Priest’s Or- 
ders. 

The degree of Bachelor in Divinity is 
awarded. 

The forty-sixth session opens Tuesday, 
September 25, 1923. 

lor catalogue and information, apply 
RIBBLE, M. 

Petersburg 


HOBART COLLEGE 


(For Men) 


William Smith College 


(For Women), 
Geneva, N. Y. 


102nd Year begins September 18, 1923. 
Courses leading to the degrees of A. B. 
and B. S. Hobart offers a large number 
of scholarships to students preparing for 
Holy Orders. 

Rt. Rev. Chas. H. Brent, D. D., LL.D 

Chancellor. 
; Rev. Murray Bartlett, D. D,, LL.D. 
; President. 


For information address the President. 


Rev. IF. G. A. D. D., Dex 
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THE TR AINED NURSE 


has an honorable vocation, offering many 
avenues of useful and well paid work, 


St. John’s Hospital Training School 


needs student nurses. Church institu- 
tion, .Christian influence, high reputa- 
tion. Supervision N. Y. State Depart- 
ment of» Education. Young women, 18 
years old, having had one year in High 
School or equivalent, are eligible. Single 
room, board, laundry, books and money 
stipend. Address. Supervisor, 1525 At- 
lantic Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ST. HILDA’S HALL 


CHARLES TOWN, W. VA. 
The Chevron School for Girls. 


Epis- 


copal. In the Shenandoah Valley. College 
preparatory. Elective Courses, Musia 
and Art, Athletics. Open-air courses, 
Individual instruction. $600. 


MARIAH PENDLETON DUVAL, Prin., 
(Former Principal Stuart Hall.) 


THE 
CHURCH TRAINING 
AND 


DEACONESS HOUSE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA ©: 


provides for resident students a two 
years’ course of study and training in 
practical work, fitting them to be Church 
Workers or Deaconesses. 


Address 


DEACONESS CLARA M. CARTER 
708 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Lucy Cobb Institute 


Athens, Georgia. 


College preparatory and Junior Col- 
lege work. Music, Art, Expressien, Do- 
mestic Science and other special de- 
partments. Number of students strict- 
ly limited so that each may have indi- 
vidual attention. 


Trains girls in the ideals of Christian 
womanhood of the South. 


For information address 
MILDRED R. MELL, President. 


The Collegiate School for Girls 


IN THE CITY OF RICHMOND — 
1615-1619 Monument Avenue 


A private day school for girls, with primary, intermediate and 


high school departments. 


College preparatory and general courses. 


: Letters of inquiry should be addressed to the Head, Care of The 
Collegiate School for Girls, 1619 Monument Avenue, Richmond, 


Virginia. 


Telephone number, Boulevard 2311. 


COLLEGE OF WILLIAM AND MARY 


For Men and Women 


Supported by the State of Virginia for the benefit of all the people. 
Regular DEGREE COURSE and SPECIAL COURSES in Teacher Training, Pre- 


Medicine, Pre-Engineering, Home Economics, Law, Business Administration, etc. 
Healthful location; students under splendid moral influence; four churches, Y. 


Y. W. C. A., Sunday Schools, ete. 
For particulars address 


COLLEGE OF WILLIAM AND MARY 
Williamsburg, Va. 


H. L. BRIDGES, Registrar 


YMC Ay B 


. A. C. CHANDLER, President 
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Cathedral School for Gifls| 


ORLANDO, FLA., Bishop Mann, President. 
For catalogue address Secretary. 


" Cambridge, Massachusetts ~ 
Affiliated with Harvard University 
For catalog address 
The Dean. 


Established 1894 


RN BLACKSTONE COLLEGE ror GIRLS 


W. ASBURY CHRISTIAN,:A.M.D.D. President. 


NEW, UP-TO-DATE, FIRE-PROOF BUILDINGS 


Faculty of 25; 320 Students from 15 States. 
Accredited by Virginia State Board of Educa- 


tion, 


Hundreds of graduates now teaching. 


$260 per year. Academic Dept.; $300 per year, College Dept. 
The Leading Training School for Girls in Virginia 


Thorough instruction, lowest cost, christian influence. 


Where can 


parents find a college with as fine a record, with as experienced 


management at as moderate cost? 


GEORGE P. ADAMS, SEC.-TREAS., 


For catalogue address 


BLACKSTONE, VA. 


VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 


(THE STATE AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE) 
All Courses Open Alike to Men and Women . ; ; 
Four-year courses for high school graduates, leading to B. S. degree, in Agriculture, Engineering, Science, 
and Teacher-Training; two-year courses in Pre-Medical, Pre-Pharmacy, Pre-Dental, Pre-Law, Home Demonstra- 


tion, Practical Agriculture, and Practical Mechanics. 


(linotype). 
For catalog and full particulars, address: 
D 


Short unit courses in agricultural branches and printing 


EAN OF THE COLLEGE, V. P. I. Blacksburg, Virginia 


McGuire’s University School 


Richmond, Virginia 
(Opposite William Byrd Park) 


A private preparatory day school for Richmond boys, offering opportunities 
for personal attention and character building unobtainable in the crowded public 
schools. Efficient and experienced faculty. Small classes. 
i Reasonable charges. 
versities, colleges and technical schools and by the U. S. Military and Naval 
The location in Byrd Park (near car line) gives the boys the use of 
the great city playground on which the school fronts. 


THE LOWER SCHOOL is open to boys from six to ten, or eleven years of 


tion. Modern equipment. 


Academies. 


age 


Fifty-ninth session beging September 17, 1923. 
Write for catalogue, containing full information as to methods and courses, 
and college record, or call Boulevard 3973. 


JOHN P. McGUIRE, Principal, 1510 Grove Ave. 


Individual instruc- 
Accredited by the leading uni- 


Chatham Episcopal Institute 


The Diocesan School for Girls 


CHATHAM 


VIRGINIA 


The Bishop of the Diocese of Southern Virginia, President Board Trustees. 


Beautiful and healthful locaticn. 


leading Colleges. Terms moderate. 


Thirtieth Session will begin Sept. 19, 1923. 


_ 15-acre Campus. 
Equipment. Athletics. Gymnasium and Field Sports. 
Music, Art, Domestic Science, Expression, and Business. 


New Buildings and Modern 
College Preparatory. 
Certificate admits to 


For Catalogue address 


ANNIE M. POWELL, A. B., A. M., Principal 


EPISCOPAL THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL ; CHURCH SCHOOL 


IN THE DIOCESE 
\ OF VIRGINIA, Inc. 
President—the Bishop of Va. Episcopal. Church owner- 
ship. Beauty of environment; health; scholarship; 
culture; Christian idealism. 
FOR BOYS: 


St. Christopher’s School, Rte. 2, Richmond, Va. 
$650. Catalog—Rev. C. G. Chamberlayne, Ph. D. 
Headmaster. 

Christchur~h School, Christchurch P. O., Middle- 
sex Co., Va., $400. Catalog—Rev. F. E. Warren, 


Rector. 
FOR GIRLS: - 


St. Catherine’s School, Rte. 2, Richmond, Va., $800. 
Catalog—Miss Rosalie H. Noland, B. A., Principal. 

St. Anne’s School, Charlottesville, Va., $500, Cat- 
alog—Miss Laura Lee Dorsey, Principal. 

St. Margaret’s School, Tappahannock, Essex Co., 
Va., $450. Miss Emma S. Yerby, Principal. 

Legal Title for Wills: Church Schools in the Diocese 
of Virginia, (Inc.) About gifts, bequests for equip- 
ment, enlargement, scholarships, endowment, address 
Rev. E. L. Woodward, M. A., M. D., Dean, The 
Church House, 110 W. Franklin St.. Richmond, Va. 


ST. FAITH’S SCHOOL 


A Home School for Girls. 
Saratoga Springs. “New York. 
Thoroughness of Instruction, ; 

Definite Church Teaching, 

Invigorating Climate. 
Provincial School of the Synod of New 
York and New Jersey, Box C356. 


REV. CHARLES H. L. FORD, Principal, 


MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE AND MARY 
BALDWIN SEMINARY. 
Established in 1842, 

FOR YOUNG LADIES. STAUNTON, VA. 
Term begins September 6th. in Shen- 
andoah Valley of Virginia. Unsurpassed 
climate, modern equipment, Students from 

33 States, 

Courses: Collegiate, 4 years, A. B. De- 
gree; Preparatory, 4 years. Music, Art, 
Expression, Domestic Science. Athletics 
—Gymnasium and Field. Catalogue. 


The Protestant Episcopal 


Theological Seminary in Virginia 

The One Hundred and First. Session 
Opens Wednesday, September 19, 1923. 
For catalogs and other information, ad- 
dress The Dean, Rev. Berryman Green, 


D. D., Theological Seminary, Alexandria, 
Virginia, 


St. Stephen’s College 


A CHURCH COLLEGE OF ARTS AND 
LETTERS with four years’ work leading 
to the degree of B. A. It meets the high- 
est standards of scholarship set by the: 
Middle States’ College Association and: 
features inexpensiveness of living, inti- 
mate personal companionship of profes- 
sors and students and sincerity. 

The fees are: For tuition, $250 a year; 
for a room, furnished and heated, $125 a 
year; for board in hall $225 a year; a to- 
tal of $600. 

The College is equipped for teaching 
men who, after graduation, are going into. 
business or into postgraduate schools of 
medicine, law, theology, journalism or 


into classical, social or literary research. 

Address Bernard Iddings Bell, 
dent, Annandale-on-Hudson N. Y. 
way Station, Barrytown.) 


Presi- 
(Rail- 


Randolph - Macon Academy 
MILITARY - BEDFORD, VA. 


Thorough preparation for college or business life. 
New gymnasium and swimming pool. Liberal 
endowment permits of sauaually, low terms. $405 
covers all charges for the school year. No extras. 
Randolph-Macon boys succeed—over 700 grad- 
uates of this school have received full college de- 
grees or entered professions in the past 28 years. 
For catalog and further information, address Box 13 


WM. R. PHELPS—E. SUMTER SMITH 
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Facial Blemishes 


Sallow, muddy, roughened 


or blotched complexions are 
usually due to constipation. 
When you are constipated, 
not enough of Nature’s lu- 
bricating liquid is produced 
in the bowel to keep the 


food waste soft and moving. 
Doctors prescribe Nujol be- 
cause it acts like this natural 
lubricant and thus secures reg- 
ular. bowel movements by Na- 
ture’sown method—lubrication. 

Nujol is a lubricant—not a 
medicine or laxative—so cannot 
gripe. Try it today, 


Nujol 


REG. U-S. PAT. OFF. 


AeLUBRICANT-NOT A LAXATIVE 


XANTHINE?! 


Restores Gray Hair to Its Natural Color 
REMOVES DANDRUFF AND SCURF 
Envigorates end. prevents the hair from falling out 
MARVELOUS (% ITS EFFECTS 

. _ For Sale by Druggists, or Sent Direct-by Mail 
XANTHINE. COMPANY, Richmond, Va. 
A Price'$1., per bottle, trial sire 50c. Send for circolar 4 


AMERICAN NATIONAL ‘BANK 


Of Richmond, Va. 
Oliver J. Sands, Pres. 


BANKING SAVINGS 


TRUSTS 


SERVICE 


That’s what the Nation-Wide 
Campaignasked of you. 

Service—in your church, ig 
your home, ia your business. 
That’s what you get when you 
buy your Furniture of Sydnor @ 
Hundley. 

Service, and a price commensv 
rate with that service. 


Sydnor & Hundley 


FURNITURE 
DRAPERIES 
RICHMOND, VA. 


OARPETS 


does say that. 


| things’ 


oa Thougnts — 
| For the Thoughtful | 


The devil is always polite upon first 
acquaintance. 


The man who is not conscious of his 
own faults has no charity for others. 


It takes grace to keep still while 
somebody else is getting credit for work 
that you are doing. 


Whenever the furnace door opens be- 
fore the Christian, it is that he may 
walk through the fire with Christ. 


A Chinese convert to the S. P. G. Mis- 
sion at Peking, made this quaint con- 
fession of faith: “I am now reading 
the Bible and behaving it.’’ 

I saw a saint. How canst thou tell that 
he 

Thou sawest was a saint? 

I saw one like to Christ so luminously 
By patient deeds of love, his mortal 


taint 
Seemed made the groundwork for hu- 
mility. ° 


—Christina Rossetti. 


The vision of God in Christ is the 
greatest gift in the world. It binds 
those who receive it to the highest and 
most consecrated life. To behold that 
vision is to be one of God’s elect. But 
the result of that election depends upon 
the giving of ourselves to serve the 
world for Jesus sake—Noblesse oblige. 
—Selected. 


Subtlest thought shall fail, and learning 


falter, 

Churches change, forms perish, sys- 
tems go; 

But our human needs, they will not 
alter, 

Christ no after age shall e’er outgrow. 


—John Sharp. 


All things are not good. Nor does 
God say that. For sin is not good. 
And sorrow -is not good. Nor is suf- 
fering good, in itself. But “all things 
work together for good.’ And God 
And the things you do 
not understand, the things which seem 
to be all working together against you, 
all these are really working together 
to turn out from God’s worship His own 
perfect product—a man or woman con- 
formed to the image of His Son Jesus 
Christ. And concerning these “all 
come Christ’s sweet words to 


us, as to them of old, ‘‘Said I not unto 


i thee that if thou wouldst believe thou 


shouldst see the glory of God?”’ 


Christians are like Croesus. Faith 
opens the vaults. Belief shows the rich 
vein of treasure. ‘I am the child of a 
King.”’ The King will give me any- 
thing; His Kingdom is vast. His do- 
main endless. His resources everlast- 
ing. Food, clothes, rain, sun, flowers, 
trees, books, pictures, friends, inspira- 
tion, salvation, peace, happiness, a man- 
sion, eternal life—these and thousands 
of other things God gives with a lavish 
hand and a prodigal love, and there 
are opportunities innumerable to do 
good and make others happy. There 
are privileges without number for the 
living of life in the highest terms. ‘‘He 
maketh me to lie down in green pas- 
tures,’’ when the heart is weary. ‘‘Be- 
side the still waters’’ I may rest when 
my soul is panting. The Christian life 
can be expressed in one great lilting 
phrase: “I shall not want.’’—R. Braun- 
stein. 


" 


Churen Furnishings, Memorials, etc, 


PSL Ep 
56 WB. STREET. Pom 


Wc cH 
FURNISHINGS™— 
WINDOWS — TABLETS 
FABRIC S— EMBROIDERIES 
MEMOS t 


i MOSAIC- MARBLE STONE: GRANITE |? 


MEMORIALS-IN-STAINED-GLASS IS in 
mae 
I CARVED-WOOD-METAL-ETC*> aK 


GRANITE AND MARBLE 
MEMORIALS 


Largest stock in the 
South. We pay the freight 
and guarantee safe arrival. 


The Couper Marble Works 


(Established 75 years) 


294-296 Bank St., Norfolk, 
Va. 


Camps and Tours 


A Great Gathering. 


Churchmen 


The International Cinvention of the 
Brotherhoded of St. Andrew is un unparal- 
leled opportunity for men to meet for 
consideration of the vital things in the 
life of the Church. 

Practical methods of spreading the 
Kingdom are discussed; new inspiration 
is gained for Christian service; Christian 
fellowship is fostered. 


A kind of vacation that refreshes and 
builds worth-while, 


CHICAGO, September 19-23, 1923. 
For particulars address: 
BROTHERHOOD OF ST. ANDREW, 
Room 515, 180 No. Wabash Ave., 


Chicago, Til. 


Niagara Falls Tour 


6-day, escorted, all-expense tour to Ni- 
agara Falls, Toronto and Buffalo $65, 
from Cape Charles, Va., August 15, From 
Washington August 16, $58, option of vis- 
iting 1,000 Islands, Philadelphia, Atlantic 
City, New York, ete. (May return alone 
late as August 30. We also have longer 
Eastern tours. Hundreds of delighted 


patrons. 
THE MEARS TOURS, 
Box 98-A Harborton, Va 


Catbolic for every trutb of God; Protestant against every error of man. 
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IS OUR CONSCIENCE SATISFIED? 


On May 10 there was held a meeting of fifteen Church the project of the Armenian National Home, and we urge 


and philanthropic organizationg interested in obtaining a 
just settlement of the conditions which of late have cursed 
the Near East with persecution, massacres and wholesale 
misery; and a committee was appointed to forward to the 
President of the United States the convictions of that gath- 
ering. 

In the letter sent to President Harding by that commit- 
tee, were these paragraphs: 

“We represent those who look with grave apprehension 
on the apparent acquiescence by the Allied Powers in the 


abandonment of the Armenians to their fate without any 
just reparation for the wrongs that have been done them. 


“While we realize that the United States Government 
cannot be expected to assume the championship of op- 
pressed peoples in all parts of the world, we feel that our 
duty in the Near East is peculiarly clear. Secretary Hughes’ 
note to the Allied Powers on the subject of mandates in 
Mesopotamia is reported in the press to have taken the 
position that the United States, because of its part in the 
common victory, has ‘certain rights, interests and equities, 
none of which can be surrendered without the assent of 
the United States.’ We believe that with these rights, 
interests and equities come responsibilities which cannot 
be evaded. 


“An increasing number of American citizens feel that 
the refugee situation in the Near East is a part of the 
wreckage incident to the great war, and that our govern- 
ment shares with other Western Powers a’ responsibility 
to take care of that wreckage. Those who feel in this 
Way are ready by voice and vote to aid our government 
in any efforts that it may make in behalf of these svuffer- 
ing people. We venture, therefore, to emphasize the fol- 
lowing po‘nts, and to urge our government to include them 
in its program: 

“Wirst, we recall that on March 30 last the Secretary of 
State sent a note suggesting to Great Britain, France and 
Italy the formation of an International Commission to take 
eare of the refugee situation in the Near East. We urge 
that this point be vigorously pressed until a definite reply 
is received from the Allies, and that our government cham- 
pion the idea until some sort of favorable action results. 
Delay at this critical moment means actual death to thous- 
ands. We further believe that our government should bear 
its share in any financial provision that may be necessary 
to establish these refugee peoples in some place of safety 
and opportunity. 

“Second, we urge that our government should interest 
itself in the 900,000 refugees who have been driven from 
their ancestral homes in Asia Minor and who are now 
‘crowded into refugee camps in Greece without money, 
without property, without clothing, food or shelter, except 
as provided by the charity of the world. The Greek Gov- 
ernment is unable financially to meet the problem thrust 
upon it by this extraordinary catastrophe. It is an after- 
math of the war. We understand that our government 

pledged itself to loan Greece $48,000,000 under agreement 
- with Great Britain and France, only a part of which has 
been paid, and that against this pledge the Greek Govern- 
ment issued currency for the full amount. We recognize 
that there may be conditions unknown to us why this 
loan has not, or may not, be fully paid, but we request 
_ the President to consider favorably the possibility of doing 
so, either by obtaining authorization for the rest of this 
‘loan to be paid or by offering a new loan to furnish addi- 
tional funds on condition that Greece will use it in caring 
for these refugee peoples. 


“Third, we view with grave apprehension the action of 
the first Lausanne Conference, which seemed to abandon 


upon our government that in negotiating a new treaty 
with Turkey it revive the project as presented to the first 
Lausanne Conference by our delegation, and that it be so 
insistent in pressing the matter as to make its ratification 
of a new treaty dependent upon the recognition of the 
justice due to the dispossessed Armenians. 

“We ask this in the name of moral right and justice, 
and we feel that our government could in no way more 
surely win for itself the approval of the people of America 
than by a clearly defined and constructive plan (and plea) 
in this matter.’’ 

We attempted recently to find out what reply the au- 


thorities of our government had made to this letter; and 
under date of July 12 there came a letter from the director 
of the Armenia America Society (on the National Com- 
mittee of which are such names as General Leonard Wood, 
John Sharp Williams, Hamilton Holt and Bishop Rhine- 
lander), reading as follows: ‘In accordance with your 
request, I am returning herewith a copy of the letter sent 
to the President, and wish to inform you that up to the 
present time no reply has been received.’’ 

Why has there been no reply? And—what is more im- 
portant—why does the United States not formulate some 
effective policy in relation to that grave challenge of con- 
science which the letter conveys? 

Are the Christian men and women of America content 
that our country should be drawn into the position of ac- 
cepting “foreign entanglements” when these mean the safe- 
guarding of oil wells, and refusing them when they mean 
the protection of peoples? Shall we willingly let America 
be the modern Levite who sees the wounded man upon the 
roadside and hurries by to attend to more profitable busi- 
ness? 

Philip Gibbs, in his ‘‘People of Destiny,’ wrote: “It is 
clear that the destiny of the American people is now 
marked out for the great mission of leading the world to 
a new phase of civilization. By the wealth they have, 
and by their power for good or evil, they have a controlling 
influence in the reshaping of the world after its convui- 
sions. They cannot escape from that power, even though 
they shrink from its responsibility. Their weight thrown 
one way or the other will turn the scale of all the balance 
of the world’s desires. People of destiny, they have the 
choice of arranging the fate of many peoples. * * * They 
may be reconcilers or destroyers. They may be kind or 
cruel. It is a terrific power for any people to hold. If l 
were a citizen of the United States I should be afraid— 
afraid lest my country should by passion, or by ignorance, 
or by sheer carelessness, take the wrong way.” 

“Tf I were a citizen of the United States,’’ wrote Philip 
Gibbs; and we who write and read these words ARE citi- 
zeng of the United States. If this country does drift into 
the wrong way—the way of indifferent selfishness and cal- 
lous disregard for its great human responsibilities—it will 
be OUR ignorance and OUR carelessness that will have 
permitted this. The government in Washington will ulti- 
mately heed and obey the conscience of the people. Is 
cur conscience satisfied with the way in which the govern- 
ment is neglecting now the plea of Christian peoples in 
the Near East for help that they may live? 
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The Bishop of Cuba,.in his address at the annual Coun- 
cil,of his Missionary District, spoke with wholesome plain- 
ness when he said: 


“During the past winter the harmony of the Church has 
been disturbed by a bitter- theological controversy. Theo- 
logical discussions are not wholly bad; they prove at least 
that the Church ig alive and thinking, that ovr creed is 
not a crystalized and dead thing, but a living symbol of a 
living faith, and so, like all living things, capable of ad- 
justing itself to the changing facts of life. 

“But theological discussions among Christian people 
must be carried on in a Christian way. We have no right 
to charge or think that our brothers are guilty of any 
moral wrong because they disagree with us, either theo- 
logically or ecclesiastically. When such discussions result 
in a free fight, men become more interested in attacking 
each other than they do in trying to proclaim the truth in 
which they believe. Thén our attention is distracted from 
the faith and from the real business of the Church. It is 
no accident that while this controversy has been going on, 
our missionary offerings have fallen off. It is because we 
have been too busy fighting each other to pay attention 
to our real work—the conversion of souls and the spread 
of the Kingdom. The time has come for us to stop fight- 
ing each other, close up the ranks and move against the 
common enemy.’’ 
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Those who are most vehement in laying down their 


‘definitions about the Church’s faith are not always those 


who are most faithful to the Church’s business. We re= 
call a certain diocesan convention in which there wag great 
applause at those parts of the Bishop’s addresg which were 
assumed to condemn the preacher who has been a con- 
spicuous figure in the near-trial for heresy this past wine 
ter: and frigid silence when the Bishop referred to th‘ 
discreditable slackness of the Nation-Wide Campaign in 
the Diocese—and in the particular parishes—of the men 
vho a moment before had been go piously applauding “the 
faith.” Nor is the instance unknown of a congregation 


being exhorted to keep the faith, by the same eloquence 
from the laity which on another occasion had encouraged 
it to keep its money—and let its apportionment for the 
Church’s missions go unfulfilled. ' ; 

If all of us were a little less concerned with other peo- 
ple’s opinions, and more concerned about the -whole 
Church’s duty, we might get ahead faster. 1 ee 


THE FAITH BENEATH THE FORMS 


In the same address of the Bishop of Cuba already re- 
ferred to, we find other passages which are so helpful and 
true that we wish to give them the emphasis of position 
on this page. He said: 

“We ought not to try to read out of the Church’s fellow- 
ship any man who really accepts the Lord Jesus as his 
Master and Divine Saviour and tries to follow Him; how- 
ever imperfect and mistaken his faith may be. * * * 

“Unity and uniformity are two different things. We all 
Know this, but we need to be reminded of it constantly. 
While a certain degree of uniformity is desirable in the 
interest of unity, it may be purchased at too high a price. 

“There are two schools among the physicians—the sur- 
geons who believe in operating at every opportunity; and 
those who trust to medicine and the curative powers of 
nature. The operation is ‘performed successfully’ and— 
the patient dies. 

“The Church in Spain four hundred years ago thought 
that uniformity was necessary at any cost. Those in au- 
thority performed the surgical operation of removing the 
heresy and burning the heretic. The operation was suc- 
cessful; since that time there has been absolute uniformity 
in the Church in Spain; but the Church has never recov- 
ered from the operation. 

“Tf the operation of a heresy trial is to be avoided, 
what remedy have those of us who believe in the creed 
as it is? How may we maintain and extend the trust 
which it enshrines? 


“The Church has at its command to propagate and main- 
tain the Christian faith far greater powers than outward 
force, or the social compulsion represented in excommuni- 
cation. We have at our command argument, persuasion, 
faith and loving example. Back of the Christian faith is 
the power of that truth. .Can we ask anything more? 
Anger, prejudice, the personal antagonisms which theologi- 
cal discussions too often provoke—these obscure the power 
of the truth, but if we can put these aside and let the 
truth shine through our lives it will be irresistible. 

“When the Christian creed is attacked, either by those 
within, or those without the Church, our first effort must 
be to find out what those who deny it really believe. It 
may be that their denial is purely verbal. There will al- 
ways be those who prefer to express the truth in their own 
language. They may be merely opinionated, or it may be 
that some aspect of the truth has made such an impression 
upon them that they must tell it to the world in their own 
way. : ‘ 

“In any case a careful examination of what they really 
believe may show that fundamentally they believe the same 
thing the Church teaches, though they find themselves im- 
pelled to express it differently. 

“The essential truth which the Creed states is that the 
Lord Jesus was God; or, to put it the other way, that God 
was the Lord Jesus. We may approach this from either 
standpoint; the standpoint of the man who is questioning 


about the nature and character of God: to him we can 
say, ‘God is such as the Lord Jesus. Look at Him, study 
His life, become familiar with Hig personality, and you 
will find out what God is.’ If any man really desires to 
know God, he must find Him by entering into touch with 
Him. The more we study His life, the closer our connec- 
tion with Him, the more faithfully we do His will, the bet- 
ter will be our knowledge of God. 

“The depths of the mysteries of the divine nature will 
always be there to beckon ug on, but just as soon as we 
enter into any kind of personal relation to the Lord Jesus, 
we get enough knowledge of God to answer our most press- 
ing questions, and apart from Him there is no clear and 
satisfactory answer. ‘He that hath seen me, hath seen 
the Father.’ 

“Or we may approach the subject from the other stand- 
point, as the early disciples did. The unique personality 
of the Lord Jesus may exert its attractive power upon us. 
That complete and perfect humanity which was Hig may 
craw us to Him as it drew His first followers. When the 
disciples first fell under the sway of this new and wonder- 
ful Friend, they looked upon Him as a great teacher; then 
they grew to regard Him as a prophet sent from God; 
presently they came to think of Him as the Messiah, the 
Christ, the long-expected Deliverer. Finally, at the end 
of three years, St. Thomas sums up the belief of them all 
in the exclamation, ‘My Lord and my God.’ 

“Those who knew Him best, those who had lived in the 
most intimate association with Him, those who shared 
with Him the hard experiences of life, could only explain 
Him by saying that He was God. I believe that He makes 
the same impression today on those who live close to Him 
that He made on the disciples. i 
details of His earthly life, the more we try to enter into 
His companionship, the more we will find it necessary to 
recognize Him as truly God. - There is no other satisfac- 
tory explanation we can give of His character. The Chris- 
tian creed is a carefully worded statement of our belief 
in Jesus as God and man. The perfect and complete and 
final revelation of God; final, not in the sense that we as 
yet understand all that the revelation means, for through - 
all the ages the Holy Spirit has led and will lead us into 
a deeper appreciation of it; but final in the sense that 
Jesus was completely God, and that our deeper knowledge 


of the divine nature is to come through studying the life — 


of Jesus in the light of the other knowledge the Holy 
Spirit is continually giving us, * * * any 


“Now if any man really accepts Jesus as God and Mas- — yi 


ter, and tries to do His will, and yet feels that he cannot 


express this belief in the words of the creed, I do not think 


we should read him out of our Christian fellowship. For 


myself, I do not see how we can improve upon the actual — 
words of the creed as an adequate and complete statement 
of the Christian belief; but I refuse to quarrel with any — 
man who has the essence of that belief, but prefers to state _ 
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it in other words.”’ 


The more we study the 
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Mr. Hans Hanson, Mr. Simon Wilmer.’ 
- jn Hanson’s “Old Kent,” page 322.) 
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OLD ST. PAUL’S CHURCH, KENT COUNTY, MD. 
By the Reverend Lewis B. Sheen 


T the head of Langford Bay, on the north side of 
A the Chester River, in the County of Kent, State of 

Maryland, there stands a beautiful, quaint, old 
church, surrounded by stately oaks and cedars, and the 
graves of many of her faithful departed of many genera- 
tions—Old St. Paul’s. 

The parish was founded in 1693 and the first church 
was erected at what was then New Yarmouth Town, in the 
lower part of Kent County, near Eastern Neck Island, in 
1680 or some time previous to that date. 

In 1711 that present church building was erected, and 
as the settlers were moving up the Chester River the pres- 


‘ent site was selected. 


In 1766 the vestry house was erected within the church- 
yard and was used as a meeting place by the justices of 
the county. A whipping-post was placed in front of the 


_ vestry house outside of the churchyard, where justice was 


administered to evildoers. The vestry house has been used 
from time to time as a school, always under the super- 
vision of the vestry. It is still used as a meeting place 
by the vestry and is at present all that there is in the way 
of a parish house. 

The parish records date back to 1693, and are for the 
most part complete with one exception. There are no re- 
cords covering the time between 1728 and 1754. 

The -communion vessels were presented to the parish 


in 1699 by Thomas Smith.—BExtract from ,Parish Records: 


On April 9, 1699, Major Thomas Smith doth present to 


ye Parish of St. Paul’s, on ye north side of Chester River, 


as a gift, one challice of silver and one plate of silver, en- 
graved on them as followeth, vizt: © 

“M™he gift of T. S. to ye Parish of St. Paul’s on ye north 
side Chester.’’ 
-“The old communion vessels are very quaint indeed; they 
are not only relics of another age, but are consecrated by 
two hundred and twenty-four years of service. 

It must be remembered that tobacco was the medium of 
exchange in the early colonial days; the first church build- 
ing, the present church building and the vestry house were 


paid for in tobacco, and all the work done in and about 
the church property, as well as the purchase of land, wags 


paid in the same medivm of exchange. 

Now it appears to the writer of this article that it would 
be much more interesting to those who read if the par- 
ish records could tell their own story, which, by the way, 


TJ assure you, is interesting, though their style is quaint. 


However, I will present these extracts from the records 
and let them tell their own story in their own way. 

“At their Majesties’ Court, holden for Kent County, ye 
28th day of November, in ye fifth year of their Majesties’ 
reign, 1693 (there were present), Captain Hans Hanson, 
Mr. Edward Sweetman, Mr. Dan Norris, Mr. John Copedeg, 


justices. It was ordered by the court that ye 19th of this 


instant, December, be ye day for electing ye vestrymen at 
ye town of New Yarmouth.” 

“At a court, holden by their Majesties’ justices for Kent 
County, at ye town of New Yarmouth, for laying out ye 
upper part of this county into parishes this 19th day of 
December, in ye 5th year of their Majesties’ (William 
and Mary) reign. Annoqg. Dom., 1693. 

“The justices, with the advice of the most principal free- 


holders present, doe lay out ye upper part of this county 


for one district or parish, by ye name of St. Peter’s 
(changed to St. Paul’s same year), to begin at ye lower 
end of HBastern Neck, bounded by Chester Diver and ye 
bay (Chesapeake), so far as ye plantation that formerly 
did belong to Plarness, and from thence by ye division 
line between Kent and Cecil County.” 

-“Wntered pr. Charles Bass, clk. ‘Their Majesties do ap- 
point ye 20th day of January for electing vestrymen at ye 


town of New Yarmouth.’ 


“January the 24th, 1693-4, being the day appointed, ac- 
cording to a former order of the justices of this county, 
for the electing and chusing of vestrymen for St. Paul’s 
Parish, on which day, at a meeting of ye most principal 
freeholders and justices, as aforesaid, at ye house of Mr. 
Thomas Joce,. at ye towne of New Yarmouth, doth by a 
free election elect six vestrymen: Mr. Thomas Smyth, Mr. 
William: Frisby, Mr. Charles Tilden, Mr. Michael Miller, 
] (Note—Recorded 


From ola Record Books of St. Paul’s Parish. 


- “Pursuant to an Act of Assembly, entituled an act for 
the service of Almighty God and the establishment of the 
Protestant religion of this Province, wherein it is ordered 
that the counties within the Province of Maryland shall be 
divided into parishes, and likewise it is. ordered by the 
game law that the justices of the county, with the free- 


holders of the county, shall chuse six vestrymen for each 
respective parish, which accordingly was done and per- 
formed on ye 24th day of January, Annoqui ‘Domini, 1693, 
whose names are hereunder inserted, vizt: 

; Jan. 30th, 1693—Mr. Thomas Smyth, Mr. Charles Til- 
den, Mr. William Frisby, Mr. Michael Miller,* Mr, Hangs 
Hanson, Mr. Simon Wilmer.” 

The first vestry meeting of St. Paul’s Parish was held 
at the house of Mr. Thomas Joce, of New Yarmovth, on or 
immediately after 30th January, 1693. The early vestry 
meetings were held in the houses of Mr. Michael Miller, of 
Langford’s Day, Mr. Thomas Joce, of New Yarmouth, and 
Mr. Simon Wilmer. 


j *While it is not recorded in the parish records at hand, 
it is known that Michael Miller was fined one hundred 
pounds of good leaf tobacco for failure to attend a stated 
vestry meeting. ; 


Proposals for a New Church, 


As stated above, the first church was erected in New 
Yarmouth Town, in 1680 or some time prior to that date, 
of which there is no accurate information at hand. 

In a short time, and to meet the convenience of the 
northern trend of the settlers, the church site was moved 
from the New. Yarmouth locality to the place it now oac- 
cupies. There were three proposals for building a new 
church—the first in 16938, the second in 1694 and the third 
in 1695. The third proposal was carried out as follows: 

“On ye 15th April, 1695, the vestry of St. Paul’s Parish 
met at ye house of Mr. Thomas Joce, at New Yarmouth, 
and did agree with Mr. Daniel Norris to build a church 
40 feet in the length and 24 feet in the width, founda- 
tion to be raised with brick three feet above the ground, 
and a substantial timber to be erected on this foundation; 
ten feet pitch above the brick; posts ten feet asunder; 
five girders and five principal rafters, and other timber pro- 
portionable, with folding doorg in front; three windows 
six feet wide, and height proportionable, witth folding 
doors to the same; a ten-foot chancel to be paved with 
tile; a six-foot oil (aisle) the length of the church, to be 
paved with tile. This in consideration of twenty-one thous. 
and pounds of tobacco, whereof there is paid the sum of 
fifteen thousand pounds two hundred and ninety-nine. Mr. 
Daniel Norris doth enter into this contract and give bond 
of 42,000 pounds of every good way tobacco. Work of ya 
aforesaia church to be completed at or before ye last day 
of November, 1695, or bond to be forfeited. 

“The vestry doth then give Mr. Norris and order on 
Sheriff Tilden for 5,249 pounds of tobacco, being the fvll 
amount remaining in the Sheriff’s hands, due to ye Parish 
of St. Paul’s, and took Mr. Norris’ receipt for the 15,299 
pounds already paid to him.’ 


The Present Church Building Now Standing. 


It appears that the first church building erected on or 
near the site where the present church now stands was not 
adequate, for according to the following extract a new 
church building was required. 

“At a meeting of the vestry at ye Parish Church of St. 
Paul’s, in Kent County, August 27th, 1711: (Rev’d) Mr. 
Alex. Williamson, Mr. William Scott, Capt. Edw’d Scott, 
Mr. William Harris, Capt. Jas. Harris, Mr. William Frisby, 
Sen’r. 

‘This vestry doth agree with Mr. James Harris, as un- 
dertaker, to build a church for the use of this parish of 
St. Paul’s in Kent County, according to the dimensions, 
following, vizt: 

‘40 feet long in the clear and 30 feet wide in the clear; 
to be 16 feet from the ground; 5 windows and 2 doors 
and cases; the brick wall to be 2% bricks thick to the 
water table and two bricks thick from thence upwards; a 
circle to be at the east end for the communion. The win- 
dows and doors and cornish and other work to be propor- 
tionable and suitable to such building, and in considera- 
tion this vestry doth agree to pay Mr. James Harris seventy 
thousand pounds of tobacco. 

- George Worsley, Cl’k of Vestry.’ 

“And in addition to the above, Mr. James doth agree to 
shingle well the aforesaid house with good cypress shin- 
gles, and to be good shutters for all the said house, and 
the arch in ye roof of said house to be finished workman- 
like. The work to be finished at or before the tenth day 
of October, in the year of our Lord Christ one thousand 
seven hundred and thirteen: and. when so built ye afs’d 
house to be delivered to (Rev’d) Mr. Alex. Williamson, 
Colonel Thomas Smyth, Mr. William Frisby, Mr. William 

(Continued on page 23) 
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A PLEA FOR. THE MAN IN THE RANKS 
By E. K. Hall 
III. 


Editor's Note: This is the third of the series of 
articles taken from an address delivered by Mr. Hall 
in the Spring of 1923 under the auspices of the Illinois 
Manufacturers’ Association, in Chicago. Mr. Hall was 
born in Granville, Illinois, in 1870. He was graduated 
from Dartmouth College in 1892 and from Harvard 
Law School in 1896. He practiced law in Boston as a 
member of the law firm of Powers and Hall until 1912, 
when he became vice-president of the New England 
Telephone and Telegraph Company. In 1919 he was 
elected vice-president of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company in charge of the personnel and 
public relations, in which field he is a recognized 


authority. 


guideposts. They have served us well. They never yet 

have led us off the trail. We have a good deal of confi- 
dence in them. I will tell you what they are, and recom- 
mend them for your consideration. It is not a formula, 
as I say. Itisnot a panecea. They are simply four guide- 
posts, that have seemed to lead us toward where we are 
trying to go. We call them ‘‘the four C’s,”’ and those C’s 
stand for four words: Contact, Conference, Confidence 
and Cooperation. 

Let me explain them to you. Let us start first with this 
word Contact. I will start with an illustration. Suppose, 
while we are sitting here, that door over in the corner 
opens, and we all look over there to see who is coming 
in. We see a woman with a shawl over her head, and a 
baby in her arms. It is obvious as we look at her, that 
that baby is sick and suffering, and that the women too 
has suffered for a long time. Now, somebody over in that 
corner of the room will say, ‘“‘What is it, madam? What 
can we do for you?” And she will say, “I beg your par- 
don. I am all wrong here, apparently. What I am trying 
to do is to get to the hospital with my baby.’’ Then some- 
body asks her, ““What about the baby?” ‘Well, the baby 
has been sick, and the baby is not going to live if I cannot 
get it to the hospital. Its father is away hunting work, 
and we have not had any food in the home for two days.” 
Now, what happens? Somebody at every table in this 
rooms gets up and says, ‘‘Come on, fellows. Loosen up. 
Dig deep. This family needs some help.” Why is action 
so immediate and spontaneous? Simply because you have 
been in contact, and direct contact, with human suffering 
and human anguish and human need. But you do not 
have to actually see it to know that throughout this city 
there are thousands of cases of human suffering and human 
need right now; you know it, of course, in a way, but 
when you get into contact with it, then you feel it, then 
you really sense it. 

In other words, we have to get close to the things that 
we really want to understand. We cannot get close to con- 
ditions or people at arm’s length. We found that as we 
had grown, and grown, and grown, we had lost contact 
with the men and women in our industry, and they with us. 
That was their loss to some extent but it was our loss most 
oz all. We had lost these valuable contacts by getting 
so big. We must get them back in some way or other. 
The first thing is to start getting together again. That is 
Contact—the first guide post. 

Now, just getting together in and by itself would not be 
very much more than a gesture. What we want to do is 
to get acquainted once more, to understand each other, 
and each other’s job, and just where we each fit, and some- 
thing about the other fellow’s ideas and his purposes. 
Now that means we must talk over things together. You 
cannot get acquainted with a man until you have talked 
with him. You simply say, ‘Mr. Smith’—‘‘Mr. Jones’’ 
—‘‘how do you do,” shake hands, and are gone. Smith does 
not know Jones yet. You have got to wait around and talk 
with him and then you begin to get acquainted. 


I: our companies we adopted about three years ago four 


Getting Acquainted With Each Other. 


So here comes along our next guidepost: Conference. 
We have got to arrange in some way or other to work out 
some conference with our people, especially between the 
men in the ranks and the men in the line. Then we will 
get acquainted with each other; then we will get acquainted 
with each other’s responsibilities and each other’s ideas. 

We are working on a theory that we believe is a sound 
theory, and I know that many people in this room are work- 


ing on a very similar theory in their industries. Our theory 
is this, that in our companies at least. ninety-five per cent 
of the men in the ranks, in the line organization, and on 
the staff, are fair and square when they know the facts. 

If that is so, then when they get acquainted well enough 
they will all come to realize it themselves and they will 
naturally begin to have confidence in each other. And 
when they have talked long enough this suspicion, this 
doubt, this distrust and all of that sort of thing is going 
to disappear. That is inevitable, if in these three groups 
ninety-five per cent of the men are square, and that means 
that sooner or later they are going to come to have con- 
fidence in each other. So that is the third guidepost: 
Confidence. 

That means that they are going to begin to bank on 
each other, believe in each other, depend on each other, 
stand by each other, and see each other through. That is 
Cooperation. That is what we started for, team work, 
through contact, conference, confidence, cooperation. Per- 
haps it would be more accurate instead of speaking of 
four guide-posts, to say three guide-posts and a goal-post, 
because the fourth one is really our goal—Cooperation or 
Team Work. 

If an organization is small, if it is not too large, if the 
gZroups are not too big, and are not too scattered, that line 
of three guide-posts and a goal-post, lays out a very easy 
course to follow. It igs simple. But the trouble is in 
most of the industrial organizations today, the groups are 
so big, and the organizations are so big, that it is a prac- 
tical impossibility to get the whole bunch together. You 
cannot have universal contacts. Therefore, it must be 
done by having the big groups—that is, the men in the 
ranks—represented in some way. 


Employes’ Representation. 


We must work out the four C’s in part at least through 
representation. How are we going to do it? Well, ob- 
viously it is up to the management or the line organiza- 
tion to take the initiative. The next step is to invite the 
groups of the men in the ranks, the big groups, to get to- 
gether and organize in some form and elect their repre- 
sentatives with whom the men in the line can join in es- 
tablishing these contacts and conferences. But some ex- 
ecutive will say—and I have often had it said to me— 
“Yes, but don’t you see what you are doing? ‘That is just 
about the same thing as organizing a union. If you have 
not already got one, do not go ahead and invite one.’’ 

I hold no brief against the unions. Many unions have 
accomplished a great deal for the material welfare of the 
men and women in industry. Some unions are fair and 
constructive. Other unions are destructive, and have done 
great harm, to their own members, to industry and to so- 
ciety. I am not here to discuss unions. I simply want 
to point this out, that you cannot deal with big groups of 
men in the ranks in industry unless they are organized in 
some way. 

I would like to mention also in passing that it stands 
to reason that the spirit of an organization based on the 
cordial, hearty, man-to-man invitation of the management 
to organize for the purpose of getting together with the 
management for the mutual interest of both, is bound to 
be quite different from the spirit of an organization which 
is based on an invitation from outsiders to get together, 
for the purpose of keeping the men in the ranks and the 
men in the line apart, and of stirring up distrust, suspicion 
and hostility, and even hate, as has too often been the 
case. 

I also would like to make this remark in that connec- 
tion, that a loyal, earnest employe can join the former 
type of organization with his head in the air, without any 
loss of self-respect or standing, but he can join the latter 
organization only reluctantly, only with a sense of regret 
that you know and I know has many a time nearly torn 
his heart out more because he knew he was losing some- 
thing that he prized as one of his highest possessions. 

But to get back to the point. Once the organization is 
formed, and the people in the ranks have effected their 
organization, what is the next move? It’s vp to them; 
not up to you. They will probably go ahead and elect 
their committees, but right here let me raise a hand of 
warning. Remember that they are their committees. It 
is their organization, and not the management’s. You 
have your own line organization. Do not undertake to 
butt in and run theirs. It ig theirs, it belongs to them, 
and it ig right that it should. You do not need to be dis- 
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turbed about what they may do. They may do things 
that might disturb you at first, but pretty soon they will 
begin to invite you to their councils, just as you. invite 
them to yours. But do not try to mix into their organiza- 
tion or try to tell them how to run it unless they ask for 
advice. It is their proposition. 


Value of the Round Table. 


Pretty soon, after these committees are elected, and the 
Management has appointed its committees, they will get 
together for the first conference. You all know how it is. 
Every one is ill at ease, the people on this side of the table, 
and the people on that side of the table. Of course, be- 
fore very long there is not going to be any side of the 
table. The table is going to be a round table, and you 
are going to sit wherever you happen to come in. But 
the first time there are always two sides to the table, and 
the men from the ranks do not act like conferees. They 
take the attitude of advocates, and the men from the line 
do not act like conferees. They also take the attitude of 
advocates—only they seem to act more on -the defensive. 
Very soon, however, this disappears and they all act more 
like conferees. Then in some way or other, after they 
talk it over long enough, the grievances that are the first 
things that are brovght up, always, sort of get ironed out. 
The real ones get fixed up, and then the great multitude 
of fancied ones that are largely due to lack of informa- 
tion, Knowledge and understanding, just naturally clear up 
as the facts come out. 

Now, we have things pretty well cleared up. What are 
we going to do next? ‘Dio we stop here? Most certainly 
not. The man in the ranks has some more things that he 
wants to talk about. He wants to talk about wages and 
wage schedules. He wants to know whether those wages 
are just. They may be, and they may not be. He does 
not know. He has been told that they were, but he would 
like to talk the matter over. He would like to talk about 
the working conditions. Most likely he has some ideas of 
his own about them. There are certain spots, very likely, 
which he would like to have the rough edges pared off, 
and a little change made here and there. There may be 
something dangerous in the shop that keeps him a bit 
worried, that continually keeps the good wife at home a 
bit worried, and he would like to know if there is any way 
that could be made just a little safer. Then he would 
like to know what the prospects are of the job being steady; 
whether there are going to be any lay-offs within the next 
three months, six months, or nine months, or a year. 
Those things in due time all get talked out, and the con- 
ferees come to a general agreement that things are abovt 
right, if in fact they are about right. If they were not, 
they have probably by this time been adjusted. 

Now, the job is done, is it not? That is where so many 
people have made the mistake. This is not the place to 
stop. Why not? If the grievances are cleared away, if 
the wages are at the moment agreed to be all right, if 
the working conditiong at the moment seem to be satisfac- 
tory, if dangerous conditions that may have existed seem 
to have been eliminated, if about everything that the man 
in ranks wanted to discuss has been cleared up, why should 
we keep on? Why, this simply clears the decks, that is 
all. We have rot really gotten anywhere yet. We have 
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just been clearing the decks, and getting ready for busi- 
ness, that is all. 


Common, Every-Day, Decent Justice. 


Here is where constructive effort, constructive action 
really starts. So far, results have. been essentially nega- 
tive. They have been extremely gratifying to all the con- 
ferees. But it has only been a matter of doing what is 
common, every-day, decent justice; that is, letting the 
man in the ranks know, fully, frankly and thoroughly, 
just where he stands, and what are his material relations 
to the business. 

But here is where I want to come back to my plea for 
the man in the ranks. Now is the time to put the man 
on the team, and make him a member of the team. How 
are We going to do it? Well, first, make these conferences 
that you have been having more or less spasmodically and 
perhaps only when the men took the initiative, a perma- 
nent, regular part of the conduct of your business. Make 
them just as much a part of the organization of your bvsi- 
ness ag the line organization chart hangs on your wall. 
If you can, put some of their committees right on the or- 
ganization chart itself. 

: Then, what we want, what every executive wants, if he 
is entitled to it, is the unstinted confidence of all the men 
and the women in his organization. All right. How are 
we going to get it? Give them yours first. If you. want 
theirs, it is your move. It is up to you. Give them yours 
first, and theirs will soon come back. Prove to them that 
you regard them as essential members of the team and 
propose to treat them as such. Prove to them that you 
are going to have unlimited confidence in them. Take a 
few chances on making a few mistakes. You will make 
some, but not very many. Give them all of the informa- 
tion about the business that they will absorb. They are 
entitled to it. Explain the policies of the business, ex- 
plain the practices, tell them what is the foundation of the 
rules, and why the rules are necessary in the orderly con- 
duct of the industry. Tell them why the routines, that 
seem to be dry and deadening, are necessary, and that 
routines are simply methods of fixing responsibilities which 
they know have to be fixed, just exactly as well as you do. 

Explain to them about the balance sheet, and what the 
balance sheet means. Put all of the cards on the table. 
Discuss the plans for the future. Tell them the obstacles 
that threaten the success of the industry. Tell them what 
your difficulties are. Tell them what the problems of the 
management are, and what your own problems are. They 
do not realize that you have so many or such baffling ones. 
Tell them something about the business economics thai 
lie at the foundation of your business. Ask for their sug- 
gestions. Let them know that you know they have got 
brains. Do not let them think that you think you have 
hogged all of the brains in the industry, because you are 
wrong. You haven’t all of the brains, the men in the 
ranks haven’t all of the brains, but among you all you 
have all of the brains that there are in the industry. So 
why not pool them and get all the benefit of all the brains 
in the industry for the industry and the people in it. So 
ask for their suggestions. Put up problems to them, and 
ask for recommendations, and you will get some answers 
that will surprise and help you. 


DARING TO LIVE UP TO THE WORDS OF CHRIST 
By Arthur Nash 


(Concluded.) 


BOUT the middle of the year 1920 a great change 
A began to come over the industrial world, and while 

for a long time previous to this the question had 
been one of production, more production, how can we get 
production, now all this was changed, and the watch- 
words of business became liquidation, deflation and re- 
trenchment. 

In the previous chapters we have get forth what our 
production was during the period of non-production and 
how these problems were met by our workers. Now the 
question is (under the changed conditions): How will 
this group of workers meet the period of liquidation, de- 
filation and retrenchment, when the public itself is arro- 
‘gantly charged with being on a non-buying strike? 

The first typical reaction comes from a single depart- 
ment—the cutting-room. I was waited on by a committee 
from the cutting-room, who laid before me a plan by which 


_4f their tables were enlarged and the orders assorted they 


believed they could give twice the production. At any 
rate, they were willing to accept a one-third reduction in 
their piece-work rate if we would make the changes pro- 
‘posed. This being our only piece-work department, we at 


_ once made the change. 


So, you see, the workers in one important department, 
“working under the Golden Rule, beat deflation to its 
Own demand, gave the company practically doubled pro- 


duction, at one-third less cost per order. Though the de- 
tails differ in other departments of ovr factory, the spirit 
of the cutters is typical, and such a spirit solves all busi- 
ness problems in any period, whether it be one that de- 
mands production or one that requires deflation. 

The laborer knows more about his job than any man in 
the office. When he starts to think by the Golden Rule 
he will get more production out of his job than any effi- 
ciency expert ever dreamed. It was merely a change in 
size and laying-out of the cutting tables and a better ar- 
rangement of their own instructions, but it-spelled not 
only economy in cost, but increased output. They volun- 
teered the information and said they were willing to have 
the piece-rate or wage to them cut from forty-five to thirty 
cents. 

But no factory walls can possibly confine the vision of 
the Golden Rule, and the next definite reaction among our 
workers of which I wish to speak came about the last of 
November, and is expressed in a resolution which was 
unanimously passed by all the workers of the company on 
November 29, 1920. : 

Jt will be remembered that at that time the clothing 
industries of the country were said to be running at less 
than 25 per cent. production, and that practically all of 
the great woolen mills of the country were closed down, 
and unemployment in the clothing and textile industries 


— 
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was.so general that suffering was threatened in.many quar- 
ters. It was in view of this condition that a committee 
of the workers prepared the following resolutions, which 
were presented to and unanimously adopted by the entire 
body: 

“Cincinnati, Ohio, November 29, 1920. 
“The A. Nash Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Gentlemen: 

After hearing the report of our leader, Mr. Nash, on 
the conditions in the textile and clothing industry through- 
out the country, and especially in the East, Mr. Nash hav- 
ing just returned from a_-two weeks’ trip through New 
York and the New England States, and keenly sensing with 
him the danger of suffering among workers in our indus- 
try, and feeling that it is in a large measure possible for 
the A. Nash Company and its workers to prevent suffering 
among the clothing workers of Cincinnati, if in a spirit 
of cooperation they enter heartily into this work, we offer 
the following resolutions: 

Resolved, that the A. Nash Company shall make a special 
effort to procure business enough to employ all clothing 
workers in Cincinnati who are in danger of suffering be- 
cause of non-employment. And if such business can be 
secured that employment be furnished all needing work, 
regardless of creed, nationality, union or non-union affilia- 
tion. And if in carrying out this resolution it is found 
necessary to reduce the price of garments so that wages 
must be reduced, we recommend that the first reduction 
affect only those making over five dollars per day. It is 
further 

Resolved and recommended, that if the company finds 
it is impossible to secure sufficient volume of business to 
furnish employment, as per previous resolution, and if 
suffering becomes acute, that the employees of the A. Nash 
Company voluntarily take a vacation of four weeks during 
the month of January or February, ag the best judgment 
of the management may dictate, and that the needy cloth- 
ing workers out of employment be employed during those 
four weeks in their places, so as to prevent severe suffer- 
ing.’’ 

We would say at once regarding the petition that we 
are most happy to state that it was never necessary to 
carry out the suggestion of laying off our workers in order 
to give the unemployed work. 

But no human mind could foresee either the results 
that would accrue from the spirit of the workers in ob- 
taining efficiency in production, or the growth of the busi- 
ness during this period of general stagnation. Some idea 
of the latter can be gained from the fact that we did more 
than three times as much business in 1920 as we did in 
1919, which year is looked upon by many as the banner 
year of the clothing business, as indeed it had been fd¢ us 
also, until 1920 proved better. 

Refer back, once more, to this resolution, and you will 
find that the workers adopted it with their eyes wide open 
to the fact that whether or not they should under it take 
a four weeks’ vacation, the proposed reduction of price on 
orders might involve a reduction in wages. The attitude 
of the workers under reduced instead of always rising 
wages would naturally prove, from the ordinary standpoint, 
the supreme test of how much the Golden Rvle really 
meant to them. 

Perhaps in this point this resolution ranks with the one 
which the workers adopted in the spring of 1920 concern- 
ing the distribution of profits (see first chapter) because 
it reveals how clearly the mass mind works when operat- 
ing under the Golden Rule, and as this suggested reduction 
of wages became for a time necessary, the test really came. 

Perhaps the attitude of the workers at this time cannot 
be better shown than by telling briefly what the workers 
in the cutting department did at this particular juncture. 
These workers had been exempted from this reduced scale 
because, as before related, they had voluntarily asked for 
a reduction of 33. per cent. in their wages, whereas the 
greatest reduction now being applied to any workers was 
16 per cent. They, ‘‘of their own free will and accord,” 
went through the list of garments with which they had to 
deal, made out a list on a new scale, each garment bearing 
a small reduction, and one morning I found on my desk 
on returning from a ten-day trip this new scale list, with 
no request this time, but the laconic message written across 
the bottom: ‘“‘This went into effect last week.” 

As much to the astonishment of the management of the 
A. Nash Company as any one, we found before we, were 


through with the spring season of 1921, that even at our - 


new price on a made-to-order garment to-retail at $23.50 
we were making an unanticipated and unjustifiable profit 
of $2 per suit. 

As soon as we discovered this we took the matter up 
with the workers, and if there are those who do not have 
confidence in the sound judgment of the mass mind of 4 
large factory force, we hope they will carefully study’ the 
action that was taken. r 

The question before the meeting was, What should ke 
done with this extra $2? There were a few who thought 
that a price reduction should be made, and a few others 
who advocated that an increase of wages should be put 


' pay-roll amounting to $8,056. 


, 


into effect that would absorb the $2;. but when thagmmeee c 


mind got into operation it did not take it long to decide 
that this $2 unanticipated profit should be divided between 
the workers and the consumers. This followed a discus- 
sion in which the workers had first taken pains to have it 
clearly understood that this $2 profit was entirely aside 
from the profit that had been previously established as the 
vee to be allowed the management on capital in- 
vested. 

After this was voted early in June the management an- 
nounced that this profit had been going on long enovgh, 
sc that they could make the wage increase retroactive to 
April first, and this was done. It should be noted here 
that the employees had also voted to eliminate the semi- 
annual profit-sharing plan in favor of a weekly wage in- 
crease which we were able now, with more experience and 
more stable conditions under which to work, to adjust 
on an approximately fair basis. 

When it was voted to divide the surplus amount between 
the workers and our customers, the thought of every ong 
was that there would be a reduction of $1 per suit in our 
price, but, just at this juncture in the meeting, one of the 
workers came forward with the wonderful statement that 
it was his belief that instead of reducing the price $1, 
that amount should be expended in making a better suit, 
especially in the way of linings, trimmings, ete. 

Then the head of the complaint department came for- 
ward and said that he had never had a letter that so much 
as intimated that our price was not satisfactory, but that 
he had had many complaints and suggestions that we im- 
prove the quality of our trimmings and linings. The work- 
ers then and there decided that the company shovld spend 
this other extra dollar in buying better trimmings and 
linings, and that on their part they would make it their 
business to giye every garment the best of workmanship, 
so that garments turned out by our house from then on 
should not only be the cheapest in price, but shovld rival 
in quality any made-to-order clothing on the market. 

After buying our first shop, the operation of which we 
started at the beginning of 1919, we noticed that the very 
atmosphere was charged with profanity. There were many 
nationalities in our little group, but if one had asked what 
language they spoke it would have been a true and com- 
prehensive answer to have said, ‘‘The profane language.” 

In speaking of the ideals we hoped to establish in our’ 
place, we never said a word about profanity; however, in 
less than a year a committee from one of the departments 
came to me asking me to discharge a returned soldier on 
account of the vile profanity that he was using in the 
rlace. My mind went back to the time when his language 
was the langvage of practically every one; this was es- 
pecially true of the spokesman of the committee. I asked 
him when the committee became sanctified. With a smile 
he said: “We knew you were going to ask some such 
question; frankly, Mr. Nash, we do not know. You never 
said anything to us about swearing, but somehow or 
other we just came to feel that it did not belong with the 
other things we were trying to do. Somehow it just seemed 
to go out of the window and a new kind of language came 
in its place.’’ 3 

After prayerfully counseling over the case of the re- 
turned soldier, we decided to treat him a little better and 
let him stay for a short time at least. I am glad to say 
that the spirit of the place conquered, and he not only 
stopped his profanity, but gave wonderfvl evidences of his 
complete transformation. : 

About this time our cashier was held up on the way 
from the bank to our Elm Street shops and robbed of the 
I : The insurance company 
immediately put a detective force at work on the case. 
They succeeded in apprehending the bandits, mal 
who planned the robbery was tried in the spring of 1922, 

A few days later the Cincinnati Post came ovt with an 
appealing article picturing the condition of this man’s wife 


and four little children, and of their handicap in life, ask- 


ing what opportunity these little children, with a sick 
mother and. nothing to eat and the handicap of a father 
marked as a criminal, had in life. It asked what crime 
these little children had committed, and who the real suf- 
ferers would be. has 
The next day our workers called a meeting and a com- 
mittee requested that I should read this article to the en- 
tire force. The result of this meeting is perhaps best told 
ea report of it in the Cincinnati Post of September 9, 
“The Golden Rule is all right, says everybody. But how 
are you going to use it on the man who does you dirty? 
No, it can’t be done, says nearly everybody. One must 


have an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth. ee eens 
But this. is the story of a man whose firm is support- 


ing the family of the bandit who robbed it of an $8,000 
pay-roll. at. 
a wage of $20 a week—and requires no work of her. 
“He has made only one condition: That she keep her 
children together and send them to church and school, ti 
the end that they may grow up to be worthy men and 
women who by honorable living will make recompense t 
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The man. | 


He has put the bandit’s wife on his pay-roll at 


% 


’ s0ciety for’ thé sing of their father.” joe 

+ "Phis will illustrate how, when the spirit of the Master 
gets in an organization, they will reach out and take in 
suffering numanity everywhere. Just how far it will reach 
is told in ‘the story of how the entire organization voted 
unanimously’ to take in a sister who had killed a man, 
and after her acquittal had found all doors of opportunity 
closed to her. And how they paid $199 of debts for the 
mother of seven little children, so as to get her out of jail 
to spend Christmas with her babies. We wish we had 
the space to tell these stories in full, as well as many 
more such instances; but these will suffice to illustrate 
how the spirit of brotherhood had developed into a great 
dynamic force in our organization that is laboring for the 
real establishment of brotherly love and cooperation on 
earth. 

I am often asked how much my personality had to do 
with the success of our company. I want to answer defi- 
nitely and positively that I had no personality until I ac- 
cepted a principle and that it is out of the principle that 
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the personality developed.’ When I was carrying the hod 
at the Soldiers’ Home at Marion, Ind., I had the personal- 
ity of a hod-carrier; when I was working in the bridge 
gang on the Vandalia Railroad running into St. Joseph, 
Mich., I had the personality of a bridge gang worker, and 
perhaps plenty of it, because one morning, when the boss 
came out after a night of drunken revelry, and arrived at 
the job about ten o’clock, and said to me, looking through 
his blurry eyes, ‘‘What in the hell have you been doing all 
morning?” my answer was, ‘‘Why in the hell didn’t you 
get up and see?’ I lost that job and went on the tramp 
immediately. 

But now a great universal law so beautifully stated by 
the Man of Galilee has very definitely become my law of 
life. When He said, ‘‘All things whatsoever ye would that 
men should do to you, do ye even so to them,” it was not 
possible for Him to stop there; He was conscious as He 
reached this climax of the Sermon on the Mount that He 
had proclaimed the law of God, so he finished the sentence 
with His own geal, ‘‘For this is the law and the prophets.” 


Consecration of New Church at 
Nanking, China 


The new church at Nanking, in the Missionary District 
of Shanghai, was consecrated by Bishop Graves on Friday, 
June 8, in the presence of a congregation of over five 
hundred people. 


Five Chinese and sixteen foreign clergy 


NEW CHURCH AT NANKING, CHINA. 


“marched in the procession. The Service of Consecration 
was followed by Morning Prayer and the Holy Communion. 
Of the foreign clergy present just half were alumni of the 
Virginia Seminary. 

The construction of this Church has been made neces- 
_sary by the rapid growth of the congregation during the 
past few years. At the present time there are two hun- 

dred and thirteen communicants, and over two hundred 
baptized persons who have not yet been confirmed. There 
are also a number of persons preparing for baptism. The 

- total of those affiliated with the: Church is something over 

five hundred. : 

The architecture of the Church is Collegiate Gothic. The 
plans were furnished by Messrs. Kendall and Smith, of 
Washington, D. C. The seating capacity, without crowd- 

ing, is five hundred and twenty-four, and provision has 
been made for the addition of a large balcony should that 
pecome necessary. The Church is built of gray brick, 

trimmed with a native stone closely resembling white 

- marble. The altar, pulpit, font and lectern are of the 

. same white stone. 


The money for the building of this beautiful church 
was given by a number of Church people in Washington, 
D,C. The Cross and Lights were given by the Rev. Richard 
D. Hatch, rector of Trinity Church, Southport, Conn., in . 
memory of his mother. The Clergy Stall was a gift of the 
Church School of Christ Church, Baltimore, Md., and the 
Bishop’s Chair was presented by Mr. Charles J. Deahl, 
of Alexandria, Va. The Credence Table was given by 
Mrs. Dorcas Chang in memory of her brother, Mr. S. T. 
Chang. The pulpit, lectern, prayer desks and seats were 
given by Mr. and Mrs. George Zabriske, of New York. 
The font was presented by the congregation of the church. 
The Litany desk is a gift of Mrs. S. T. Chang in memory 
of her husband. The pews were given by Miss Frances 
Sturgis, of Boston. 

The text of the consecration sermon, ‘‘Wist ye not that 
I must be about my Father’s business,’ sounded the keynote 
for the future efforts of the Nanking congregation. In his 
most effective sermon, the preacher, the Rev. K. T. Chung, 
pointed out that the Church is not the property of any 
human individual, group or organization, but that it be- 
longs only to God. His theme was well chosen, because 
there lingers in the back of many Chinese minds the 
idea that the Mission Station belongs to the foreigner. It 
was peculiarly appropriate that Mr. Chung should have 
preached the sermon on this occasion, because the first 
six years of his ministry was spent in Nanking, and 
the success of the work here is due in no small measure 
to his labors. 


Warren A. Seager. .. 


“THE PARABLE OF THE PRODIGAL FATHER.” 


A certain man had two sons; and the younger of them 
said to his Father, ‘‘Father, give me the portion of thy 
time, and thy attention, and thy companionship, and thy 
counsel which falleth to me.’’ And he divided unto them 
his living, in that he paid the boy’s bills, and sent him to 
a select preparatory school, and to a dancing school, and 
to college and tried to believe he was doing his full duty 
by the boy. 

And not many days after, the father gathered all his 
interests and aspirations and ambitions and took his jour- 
ney into a far country, into a land of stocks and bonds 
and securities and.other things which do not interest a 
boy; and there he wasted his precious opportunity of be- 


ing a chum to his own son. 


And when he«had spent the very best of his life and gained 


money but failed to find satisfaction, there arose a mighty 


famine in his heart; and he began to be in want of sympa- 
thy and real companionship. And he went and joined him- 
self to one of the clubs of that country; and they elected 
him chairman of the House Committee and President of 
the Club and sent him to Congress. And he would fain 
have satisfied himself with the husks that other men did 
eat and no man gave unto him any real friendship. 

But when he came to himself; he said, ‘‘How many men 
of my acquaintance have boys whom they understand and 
who understand them, who talk about their boys and as- 
sociate with their boys and seem perfectly happy in the 
comradeship of their sons, and I perish here with heart 
hunger! I will arise and go to my son, and will say 
unto him, “Son, I have sinned against. Heaven, and in thy 
sight; I am no more worthy to be called thy father. For- 
give me now and let me be your friend.” : 

But the son said, “Not so. I wish it were possible, but 
it is too late. There was a time when I wanted to know 
things, when I wanted companionship and counsel, but 
you were too busy. I got the information, and I got the 
companionship; but I got the wrong kind and now, alas, 
I am wrecked in soul and body and there igs nothing you 
can do for me. It is too late.’-—Blake W. Godfrey, in a S. 
C. College periodical. 
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SUMMER CONFERENCE AT LAWRENCEVILLE. 


A very successful conference for the Colored workers of 
cur Church has just closed at St. Paul’s Industrial School 
at Lawrenceville, Va. They had a strong faculty with 
Dean Charles N. Lathrop, Bishop Thomson and Dr. Floyd 
Tompkins and Dr. James H. Dillard among the speakers. 

This splendid institution is at present trying to raise 
additional funds, and comes to our Church people with the 
following commendation from the two Bishops of Southern 
Virginia: 

Archdeacon James S. Russell, D. D., LL. D., Principal 
of St. Paul Normal and Industrial School, Lawrenceville, 
Va., is undertaking, at the request of the Board of Trus- 
tees, to secure gifts from the friends of the Church’s work 
among the Colored people, which are needed to maintain 
the efficiency of the school. 

The American Church Institute for Negroes, acting as 
the agents of the National Council, make a very generous 
appropriation to the School—but it is not sufficient to 
cover the necessary budget, and it cannot be increased 
unless the Church makes larger contributions to the gen- 
eral work. 

The needs of the School are $25,000 additional for main- 
tenance; the completion of the girls’ dormitory, $35,000; 
balance needed for trades building, $40,000, and the equin- 
ment of the trades building, $15,000. 

The School suffered very much for lack of necessary 
funds during the war, and it was impossible to keep up 
the buildings, and especially the trades department. The 
usefulness of the School requires that the Industrial De- 
partment, which means so much for the future of the stu- 
dents, should be well equipped and efficiently maintained. 

We, who know how much St. Paul’s has done for the 
betterment of the colored people, for good citizenship, and 
for the promotion of Christian friendship between the two 
races living side by side, cannot but feel thaf the work 
must appeal to our Church. No one can ever estimate the 
influence for good of this institution, which was founded 
by Archdeacon Russell, and to which he has given his life 
and his service. 

We cordially commend this work to the sympathy of all 
those who at heart desire the advancement of the Colored 

eople. 

; It is the largest of the institutions of the Church. Its 
graduates are known in all parts of the South, and stand 
for the best ideals in life. They have been trained not 
only to do real work as teachers and artisans, but, through 
their training in the Church, to be ambassadors for Christ. 
They form a spiritual aristocracy which is bound to touch 
the life of their people for good. 

We heartily commend Archdeacon Russell’s appeal for 
help in this time of need, and pray that God may lead 
those to whom it comes to give liberally for this great 
work.’’ 

Archdeacon James Russell, the principal of the school, 
adds the following appeal: 

“Waving labored among my people for more than forty- 
One years, and having, in the providence of God, devoted 
thirty-five of these years to the building up of St. Paul’s 
School, I sincerely hope that the Episcopal — Church will 
take some forward step in the matter of putting this, her 
largest Colored Industrial School, upon a firm financial 
basis. 

I earnestly pray that those who have the money may 
also have the heart to give at this time of our pressing 
need for funds. 

Archdeacon for Colored Work, Lawrenceville, Va.” 
JAMES S. RUSSELL, Principal, 


WAY DOWN SOUTH IN DIXIE. 


We have not before referred to the unfortunate situation 
that has arisen at Tuskegee, Ala., in connection with the 
new Government Hospital for Colored veterans, because we 
felt that we were too far from the spot to be able to give 
accurate first-hand information. In these cases it is so 
often the case that newspapers, either deliberately or un- 
intentionally, give an exaggerated account which is far 
from true. 

It is the purpose of the Sodtneth Churchman, and es- 
pecially of this department, to do everything it can to cul- 


tivate better race relations. 

We firmly believe that segregation of the races in com- 
mon carriers and in educational institutions is conducive 
te harmony. At the same time we also believe that the 
Negro should have justice, and when he pays the same 
price for a railroad ticket that a white person does, that 
he is entitled to just as comfortable a seat in a car that 
is aS well equipped as the car the white people have. 

On this account we have refrained from mentioning the 
condition at Tuskegee, for fear of creating a wrong im- 
pression, and perhaps making a bad situation worse. 

In most of these cases less comment rather than mors 
is what is needed. 

We do, however, quote herewith a part of an address 
made at Hampton Institute by Dr. James E. Gregg, which 
takes a temperate and cheerful viewpoint: 


“TJ want to give you just a word of information and 
comment about the situation at Tuskegee, which I know 
has been much on your minds, as it has been on the minds 
of many people all over our country. 

“In the first place, it seems absolutely clear that the 
situation there could very easily have been avoided; that 
the difficulty ig absolutely unnecessary. It never ought to 
have started. There was too much playing of politics, too 
much listening to the wrong advisers on the part of cer- 
tain of the government authorities or those who were con- 
cerned with them. Mistakes were made at the very be- 
ginning which have borne the worst kind of evil fruit. 
That for one thing. 

“Another fact which stands out is that there hag been 
an extraordinary amount of misrepresentation and misun- 
derstanding. <A certain element among the white people 
of Alabama—not by any means the most representative or 
the most admirable element, but a certain element—have 
sought to give the impression that all the white people of 
the. neighborhood are opposed to having a hospital there 
unless it is entirely managed and run and filled up as 
full as possible with white people. Now that is simply 
not true. It has never been true—not true of the people 
of the village of Tuskegee; and the truth is going to come 
ovt more and more plainly henceforth. 

“Tt has been gratifying to see how many of the leading 
newspapers of the South have spoken out strongly and 
clearly in condemnation of the policy of the attempted in- 
timidation that this less reliable element in Alabama have 
undertaken. The Richmond News-Leader, the leading 
paper in Greensboro—the News—and other papers 
throughout the South have printed strong, sound editorials 
on this matter, and their influence ig going to count. It 
is entirely clear that in Alabama and throughout the South 
the sentiment of the better, more intelligent, more thought- 
ful white people is heartily in support of Tuskegee and 
Dr. Moton and of fair, just, liberal treatment of the Col- 
ored people at the new hospital as everywhere else. Every 
one who understands the situation and knows the facts and 
has any fairmindedness recognizes more and more and 
more as time goes on Dr. Moton’s wisdom and courage in 
all his connection with this matter. 

“One thing further. I was able by good fortune to have 
a short conversation yesterday in Washington with General 
Hines, the chief of the Veterans’ Bureau, and was pleasant- 
ly, altogether favorably, impressed by him. I never had 
seen him before. He did not say very much, but he let 
me say what I wanted to say, and what he did say left ma 


‘with a strong impression that General Hines can be trust- 


ed to handle this situation with firmness and with justice. 
I believe that we can all of us be optimistic, as he declared 
he was, as to the eventual outcome, and out of the fool- 
ishness and wickedness of which those who have partici- 
pated in it are beginning already to be deeply ashamed 
and of which they will be more and more ashamed as times 
goes on—out of the wrongs and oppression and injustice 
and malice and evil and selfishness that has been stirred _ 
up, out of all this evil, good, I am persuaded, will come. 
Tuskegee Institute will come out of this experience all the 
stronger, all the more clearly set in the light as an insti- 
tution of which Alabama is protd, the South is proud, the 
nation is proud; and you and I are going to see again how 
God in His own way causes the wrath of men to praise 
Him and establishes righteousness in the earth where un- 
righteousness has seemed to reign.’’ 

We might add that it would be most uitorinuers if 


anything were to happen that would in any way be inju- 
rious to the leadership of Dr. Moton, of Tuskegee In- 
stitute. He has shown himself to be a wise, conservative 
guide for his people. At times he has been criticized by 
the more radical Negroes for his conciliatory attitude, and 
it would be almost calamitous if the white people, through 
any rash action, should put weapons into the hands of the 
enemies of this worthy successor of Booker T. Washington. 
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The Great Commission 


THE ELECTION OF THE FIRST JAPANESE BISHOP. 


By the Rev. L. EH, Durr. 


The first Synod of the new independent Japanese Dio-~ 


ecese of Tokyo, held in Trinity Cathedral Hall, Tokyo, May 
17, 19283, was one of the most fervent and spiritually re- 
ligious gatherings I have ever been privileged to attend. 
At this Synod my friend of college days, Dr. Joseph S. 
Motoda, was elected the first Japanese Bishop of the Church 
in Japan. 

The Chairman of the Synod was Bishop McKim, the 
Presiding Bishop of the Church in Japan. Bishop Has- 
lett, the English Bishop of South Tokyo, was present as an 
honored guest. 
~ In the morning the routine of organizing was the order 
of the day. The Standing Committee of the new Diocese 
was elected, together with other necessary committees. 
After luncheon at two o’clock every delegate, both clerical 
and lay, was present at the solemn service in the Cathe- 
dral. Bishop McKim opened the Synod with a prayer to 
God for the guidance of His Holy Spirit at this remark- 
ably important period of the Church in Japan. I believe 
every one present felt the Presence of His Spirit in the 
midst. Each delegate, as his name was called, walked de- 
youtly up the center aisle, bowed to the Altar, then to the 
Bishop, and deposited his ballot in the box placed before 
the Bishop. The whole affair was one of the most solemnly 
effective scenes that ever took place at the election of a 
Bishop and reminded one at once of Apostolic days ‘‘When 
they were all with one accord in one place and God’s 
Spirit came—” and of the election of the first Bishop 
when the choice fell upon Matthias; the time and place were 
ripe. While the first ballot was being counted Bishops 
and delegates knelt in prayer in a silence that could be 
felt. The result of the ballot showed Dr. Motoda to have 
received ten of the nineteen clerical votes and nineteen of 
the thirty-two lay votes. As it required a two-thirds vote 
to elect, a second ballot was taken with practically a unani- 
mous choice of Dr. Motoda. 

_Dr. Motoda was then called before the chancel rail and 
the Bishop offered a prayer and gave him his blessing. 
Tears provoked by the solemnity and joy of the occasion 
were seen in many eyes. This choice guided by God’s Holy 
Spirit was most eminently fitting, for there is no man in 


Japan with a more intimate knowledge of the Church than 
Dr. Motoda. Born and baptized in the Church, receiving 
his education at Kenyon College and Bexley Hall, graduat- 
ing with highest honors from both institutions, and taking 
his doctor’s degree at the University of Pennsylvania, he 
returned to Japan in 1896 and has worked unceasingly for 
the Church and her institutions of learning at Ikebukuro, 
Tokyo. 

This is the first instance in the history of missions of 
the Anglican Communion in which a native Church, under 
its own constitution and canons, has set apart a Diocese, 
elected its own Bishop, guaranteed his entire support, and 
taken order for his consecration. 

The consecration of the Bishop-elect is appointed for 
St. Luke’s Day, October 18, in order that Bishops from 
America and other Churches of the Anglican Communion 
may assist in the Laying on of Hands. 


MISSIONARIES, NEW AND OLD, LEAVING FOR FIELD. 


The unity and diversity of the Church’s Mission were 
illustrated in a recent farewell service for missionaries 
when Haiti, Japan, Liberia, two Chinese districts, Porto 
Rico and the Philippines were represented in the chapel at 
the Church Missions House. 

Bishop Carson had the gervice. Dr. Teusler, of Tokyo, 
was present. Miss Seaman wag returning to Cape Palmas, 
the Rev. A. M. Sherman to Boone Divinity School, Wuchang, 
Deaconess Stewart to Hankow, Mrs. Worrall to St. Luke’s 
Hospital, Porto Rico, Miss Bremer to St. Faith’s School, 
Yangchow. 

Miss Marion Carter, of Buffalo, N. Y., was going owt for 
a business position at the Sagada Mission; Miss Ann Mun- 
delein, of Manchester, N. H., for evangelistic work in Han- 
kow, and Miss Helen Wilson, of Montclair, N. J., to teach 
music at St. Mary’s Hall, Shanghai. 


The fulfilment of a priority in the Church’s general pro- 
gram is always good news. No. 21, a dormitory for Ken- 
yon College, may now be scratched off the list. Mr. Sam- 
uel Mather’s gift of $100,000 toward this hag _ previously 
been announced, practically all of the remainder ‘coming 
from Churchmen of the Diocese of Ohio. The building, 
which is under construction, is to be called Leonard Hall, 
in honor of the wife of Bishop Leonard, and in honor of 
his long episcopate, which began in 1889. 


The vestry of St. Paul’s Church, Chattanooga, Tenn., 
has instructed its treasurer to remit one-fourth of its en- 
tire annual quota at the beginning of each quarter of the 
year, even if he has to borrow from the bank to do so. 


<x 


The Princeton Summer School for 
Church Workers. 


The Summer School for Church Work. 
ers of the Province of New York and 
New Jersey was held at Princeton Sem- 
inary, Princeton, N. J., from July 2- 
13. Approximately three hundred were 
enrolled, representing twenty-one dio- 
ceses, among them from a distance 

Cuba, Porto Rico, Mexico, Japan. 

The school was very fortunate in hav- 

ing an extremely able and interesting 
faculty. The president and pastor of 
the school was the Rt. Rev. David L. 
Ferris, D. D. ;A truer pastor or shep- 
scarcely be found. He 
gained the respect and love of all from 
the first by his sincerity and friendli- 
ness and by the inspiration of his talks 
at the daily sunset services and at the 
‘church services. 

The special officers of the school 
were: The Rev. Canon Charles S. 


Lewis, 


ing. 


A certificate 


Story Telling, 
Tucker. 
Curriculum Committee; the Rev. How- 
‘ard H. Hassinger, executive officer; the 
Rey. Canon S. Glover Dunseath, chair- 
‘man of recreation; Miss Clarice Lam- 
bright, leader of young women; the 
‘Rey. Robert Keating Smith, leader of 
young men. and Mrs. D’Arcy Stephen, 
‘resident nurse. 

Mrs. H. W. Leigh acted as official 
hostess for the school, and Miss S. 
Priest was another active member of 


Church Intelliqence 


the hostess committee. 

No less a factor in the success of 
the school was the able executive and 
administrative work of Mrs. Gerald H. 
who carried the responsibility 
of the office and business management.: titude of the Church toward Mexico. 

The courses offered covered a wide Deaconess Newell is the head of Hooker 
scope of Church work and were made School in Mexico. 
exceptionally worth while and interest- 
Miss Sarah W. Ashhurst gave a 
course on Principles of Teaching, 
which about sixty were enrolled. 
class in Discussion Methods was con-j ley carried on a young people’s course 
ducted by Mrs. Charles E. ERMC RE 

for one of 
courses is required for a diploma. 
Rey. Canon Lewis was the head of the{ Service was under the direction of Rev. 
Department of Religious Education. 

The courses offered were: 

Work in the Kindergarten, by Miss! 
Cora W. Jennings. 

Work in the Junior High Department, ! Friendly Society, by Miss Henrietta W. 
by the Rev. Canon Charles S. Lewis. 


Church School Service League, 
Miss Frances Dose Edwards. 

The Place of the Drama 
Church School by Mrs. Mabel F. Hobbs, dent of the National Council, was the 
Drama. Consultant of Community Ser-‘' head of the General Department. 
vice, New York City. 

The head of the Department of Mis- 
gions and Church Hxtension was Mrs. 
Charles H. Hutchison. 
partment Miss Marguerite Ogden con- 
ducted a discussion group on the mis- 


tS) sion book for the year, Creative Forces 
in Japan (by Galen M. Fisher). The 
| interest of the course was greatly in- 
| creased by the presence of Mrs. An- 
| ‘drews, who had just returned from 


a ae twenty-five years’ work in the mission 
field in Tokyo. Another interesting 
lecture course was entitled Racial 


| Points of View. During the first week 
Deaconess Newell told of the conditions 
in Mexico, the attitude of the people 
there toward the Church and the at- 


The second week 
| the Rev. Robert Keating Smith gave a 
[ery similar course on Czechoslovakia, 
in! including the million of this national- 
A! ity in this country. 


Miss Grace Lind- 


on The Why and How of Missions, 
which was very popular. 
The Department of Christian Social 


above ! 
The 


the 


Canon §. Glover Dunseath, M. A. The 
courses offered were: 

Social Service in the Parish, by the 
{ Rev. C. Clark Kennedy; The Girls’ 


; Jones, field secretary; Social Legisla- 


by the Rey. Louis} tion, by the Rev. Canon S. Glover Dun- 


! seath; Social Service Study for the 

byy Young People, by the Rev. Louis W. 
Pitt. 

in the! Mr. Lewis B. Franklin, Vice-Presi- 

The 

courses given under this department 

were: 

The Program Presented and Chris- 
tian Stewardship, by Mr. Franklin; 
Church History (great biographies), by 
the Rev. George H. Toop, D. D.; 


Under this de- 
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“i oChureh women’s ‘Opportunities and Pos- 


“ gibilities?’ by Mrs.’ H. P. Woodward; 
Young People’s Fellowship, by the Rev. 
Arthur R. Cummings; Family Case 
Work, given July 9 to 12 inclusive, by 
Miss Mildred F. Carpenter. 

One of the outstanding points of the 
school was the balance maintained be- 
tween work and play. The day began 
with a celebration of the Holy Com- 
munion at 7:15 in Trinity Church. 
There has never before been such a 
large attendance at these early ser- 
vices since the school has met at Prince- 
ton. The mornings were given over to 
two study periods of one and one-quar- 
ter hours each, with a quarter-hour 
interval between. At noon each day 
the pastor held intercessions for mis- 
sions for friends of members of the 
school who were sick or in error, as 
requests were-sent in to him. A large 
number of the members of the school 
attended these. Directly following in- 
tercessions the Bible classes met. The 
Rey. T. A. Connover conducted the class 
for the older group; the Rev. Stanley 
Brown-Serman that for the younger 
group. In both classes the development 
of the idea of God among the Jewish 
people was brought out through the 
work and teachings of the great Old 
Testament characters. Practically overy 
one in the school attended one or the 
other of these classes. The young peo- 
ple surely must have carried away with 
them a more real idea of God ani of 
religion than they ever had before. The 
course was truly an inspiration. 


The afternoons were spent largely in 
organized recreation. Several trips 
were made to points of interest 
through Princeton University. A bibli- 
cal play for children, ‘‘Moses,’’ was 
given under the direction of Mrs. Hobbs. 


In the evenings several parties 
brought much enthusiasm. A _ get-to- 
gether party the second night, a dance 
for the young people at Trinity Parish 
Wouse and a mystery party for those 
who did not dance or for the older 
group at the gymnasium the same night, 
2n auction of some really beaatifui ar- 
ticles sent in from the various missicn 
fields, and other informal meeiings af- 
ferded fun for a)l. 


At 7:30 every evening the Rev. Louis 
Tucker gave a half-hour of story-tell- 
ing. One and all, young and old, were 
enthralled by the imagination and 
power of these stories based on the fa- 
miliar incidents of the life of Jesus as 
told in the gospels. Following this, at 
8 o’clock Bishop Ferris conducted a 
sunset service. 


.. The afternoon conferences were as 
follows: 


The Hooker School, Mexico, by 'Dea- 
coness Newell; Woman’s Auxiliary, by 
Miss Lindley; Girls’ Friendly Society, 
by Miss Jones; Church Service League, 
by Mrs. Arthur Phelps; Church School 
‘Service. League, by Miss Frances Rose 
Edwards; Altar Guild, by Mrs. Joline; 
Daughters of the King, by Mrs. Alfred 
Adler; Young People’s Fellowship, by 
~ Rev. Canon Gabriel Farrell; World Con- 
“ference on Faith and Order, by Bishop 
Perry. 

The evening conferences were: 


_ The Spirit of the School, with several 
speakers—a get-together meeting; ad- 
dress, by Bishop Carson, of Haiti; 
Preparation Service for the Holy Com- 
munion in Trinity Church, by Bishop 
Ferris; Young People’s Program Ser- 
vice, by Mr. Cummings; address by 
Archbishop Alexander, primate of the 
Orthodox Eastern Church of America; 
World Conference on Faith and Order, 
by Bishop Perry; mass meeting— 
awarding of diplomas. 


One of the most interesting addresses 
was given by Archbishop Alexander. 


clergy, 


The’ members of the School “felt it a’ 
privilege and opportunity to hear a man 
of his eminence speak of the work of 
his Church in this country. Bishop 
Perry’s address on the World Confer- 
ence on Faith and Order coming, as it 
did, the next night, brought the ques- 
tion of Church unity very vividly before 
us. 

The school was marked, as never be- 
fore, by the large attendance at all re- 
ligious services—not a passive attend- 
ance, but an enthusiastic, interested at- 
tendance. The attendance at classes, 
likewise, and the interest shown in 
them, has also exceeded that of former 
summer schools, as has the young peo- 
ple’s leadership in various fields. 

Because of these points the faculty 
feels that there is a promise of much 
strength and increasing loyalty for the 


future of the Church. 
DEPT. 


The Conneaut Lake Summer School 
Closes the Most Successful Year 
of Its History. 


On July 14 the Connéaut Lake Sum- 
mer School closed the ten-day session 
which proved to be the most successful 
in the nine years of its history. 

The steady growth of this joint 
school of the Dioceses of Erie and Pitts- 
burgh had given such encouragement 
to those who were especially interested 
in its promotion that last year they 
ventured to lengthen the time from five 
days to ten, and to expand the program 
from one which had formerly dealt 
exclusively with Religious Education 
to one which would include Mis- 
sions, Social Service and other less eas- 
ily classified interests. The gratifying 
results of these efforts have been re- 
ported, and the management of the 
school, stimulated by the success, pre- 
pared even larger plans for this year. 

The enrollment numbered two hun- 
dred and thirty-five, and an analysis 
shows a representation of a remarkable 
number of the smaller parishes and mis- 
sions, representations from _ parishes 
hitherto not actively interested in the 
school, several large delegations from 
larger parishes, and, perhaps most sig- 
nificant of all, a splendid group of eager 
young people. 

One noticeable improvement over !ast 
year was the steady attendance upon 
classes and a corresponding decrease 
in the number of those who elected to 
take ‘‘campus courses.” 

The Bishops of both Dioceses were 
in attendance during the session; they 
acted as chaplains of the school, and 
contributed generously in other ways 
towards the edification and enjoyment 
of every one. Bishop Ward preached 
at the opening service, and, if rumor 
‘is to be depended upon, conducted a 
“special swimming class at 6 A. M. daily. 
Bishop Mann led a conference for the 
which, if one may judge from 
the frequent and noisy applause which 


‘came from his end of the porch, met 


with the cheerful approval of the cleri- 
cal brethren. 

Every morning early there was a cel-. 
ebration of the Holy Communion, and 
every evening at sunset time a service 
on the lawn, beside the lake. Refresh- 


‘ing memories of those tranquil hours 


will be treasured by every one. 

The evening programs were arranged 
with care so as to provide for instruc- 
tion and diversion. There was the usual 
jolly stunt night, an illustrated lecture 
on Japan, talks on the Near East and 
the work of the Commission on Faith 
and Order, delightful boat rides and 
dances, and on the last évening a 
charming, dramatized Bible story and 
pageant, given by the class studying 
religious drama and pageantry. 

One attractive course which deserves 


‘special mention: was Church Magic? this 
was conducted by Mr. Austin-and Mr. 
Philippi, two noted Pittsburgh organ- 
ists, and the class used the organ of 
the near-by church at Meadville. 


Miss Laura Boyer, of New York, gave — 


a course on Japan and a_ technical 
course on group discussion methods, 
Representing the Social Service Depart- 
ment were the Rey. Mortimer S. Ash- 
ton, the Rev. Percy G. Kammerer, Ph. 
D., the Rev. George A. Sutton and the 
Rev. Julius C. H. Sauber. Those teach- 
ing courses in Religious Education 
were the Rev. W. F. Shero, Ph. D., 
the Rev. R. N. Meade, D. D., the Rev. 
Conrad H. Goodwin, Mrs. T. J. Bigham, 
Miss Charlotte E. Forsyth and the Rey. 
Rudolph Schulz. A special course on 
Life Ideals for young people was given 
by the Rev. Oliver J. Hart. Other spe- 
cial courses were Pageantry, by the 
Rev. L. L. Riley; A Parish Program 
for Girls, by Miss Adelaide Landon, of 
the G. F. S., New York, assisted by 
Miss Fitch, supplemented by a two-ses- 
sion course on Girl Scout Work, taught 
by Miss Holland, a Girl Scout executive; 
and a course on leadership among 
boys, by the Rev. A. N. Roberts. A 
unique course on Handwork as applied 
to the Christian Nurture Courses, Sun- 
day and week-day sessions, Church 
School Service League and Daily Vaca- 
tion Bible School, was given by the 
Rev. Herbert Jukes and Mrs. Jukes. 

The young people arranged special 
conferences of their own, and at the 
close of the school sent in a list of 
recommendations and requests in re- 
gard to courses for themselves for next 
year which revealed in an astonishing 
way their variety of interests and clear- 
ness of purpose. 

Larger plans are already under way 
for next year. More and better tents 
will be provided; the program will be 
set up and the instructors secured very 
early in the year. There will be wider 
advertising than ever before. One en- 
thusiastic clergyman hag proposed to 
start a Conneaut Club in his parish 
with the special purpose of interesting 
young men to come. The spirit is 
abroad, and we say to the other of our 
Church friends who may be interested, 
“Come and share the feast with us!” 
Cc. HE. F. 


VIRGINIA. 


Rt. Rev. W. C. Brown, D D., Bishop. 


The Annual Colored Convocation. 


The fourteenth. annual Convocation 
of the Colored Missionary Jurisdiction 
of the Diocese of Virginia was held at 
St. Andrew’s Church, Upright, Hssex 
County, the Rev. John H. Scott, rector, 
July 10 to 12, All of the colored clergy 
in active work in the Diocese were pres- 
ent and lay delegates from each con- 
gregation, Sunday echpel and Woman’s 
Auxiliary. 

The opening. service Was held on 
Tuesday morning by the Bishop: of the 
Diocese, after which the business ses- 
sions were held. Reports were made by 
the Dean, the Board of Religious Edu- 
cation and the Executive Committee of 
the Convocation. The following officers 
and committees were elected: - L 

The Dev. Junius L. Taylor, of Rich- 
mond, ‘Dean; the Rev. Edward Ellis, of 
Charlottesville, Secretary; the Rey. L. 
A. King, of Alexandria, Treasurer. _ 

Board of Religious Education—The 
Rey. J. L. Taylor, the Rev. John H. 
Scott, Professor John R. Mayne, ‘Mrs. 
Edward Ellis. 

Executive Committee of Convocation — 
—The Rev. John H. Scott, the Rev. aie 
L. Taylor, Dr. D. A. Ferguson, Dr. W. 
H. Hughes, Professor John R.. Mayne. 

Delegates to the Dfocesan Council— 


\ 
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_ Jamestown. 


twice for food and for supplies. 
_ the hardships in Jamestown, due both 
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H. Scott, Mr. Robert Hemsley, Mr. J. 
B. Hopkins. Alternates—The Rev. L. 
A. King, the Rev. Charles L. Somers, 
Mr. George N. Evans, Mr. O. G. Conn. 
The convocational meeting’ of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary was held on Thurs- 
day morning, conducted by Miss Louisa 
-T. Davis, the Diocesan President of the 
~ Woman’s Auxiliary. Reports were 
made by each branch, and pledges made 
- for the coming year. Every colored 
congregation in the Diocese has a 
branch of the Woman’s Auxiliary. 
The afternoon session was devoted 
to the Convocational Sunday School In- 
stitute, under the leadership of Mrs. 
Edward Ellis, of Charlottesville. Ad- 
dresses were made by Mrs. Ellis, the 
Rev. J. L. Taylor, the Rev. A. N. B. 
Boyd and the Rev. Edward Ellis on 
better methods of teaching and organi- 
~ zation. 


To Establish New Mission. 


The mission Sunday school which was 
established at the Varina District High 
School, in Henrico County, in March, 
1922, has proven so successful that 
ateps are now being taken to establish 
a mission congregation under the ca- 
nons of the Diocese. At a meeting of 
the congregation held on July 8 a com- 
mittee was appointed to secure the 
necessary consent from the vestries of 
hy other congregations in Henrico Par- 
ish. 

The new church will be named Va- 
rina Church, thereby reviving the name 
of the old Varina Church which stood 
in this locality from 1660 until about 
1720. The pre¥nt congregation has 
funds in hand with which to purchase 
a tract of five acres, and hope soon to 
be able to start upon the erection of a 
building. The work has been conduct- 
ed under the charge of Mr. J. Herbert 
Mercer, of Richmond, one of the lay 

_ readers working under the direction of 
the Executive Secretary of the Diocesan 
Missionary Society. 


SOUTHERN VIRGINIA. 


Rt. Rev. B. D. Tucker, D. D., Bishop. 
Rt Rev. A. C. Thomson. D. D., Coadjutor. 


Three Hundred and Thirteenth Anniver- 
sary of the Oldest Continuous 
Parish in America. 


Sunday, July 15, was appropriately 
Observed by the congregation of St. 
John’s Church, Hampton, as the three 
hundred and thirteenth anniversary of 
the founding of the parish in which 
St. John’s Church stands, the oldest 
continuous. parish in the American 
Church. The holding of services dates 


back to the earliest visit of the first 


settlers in Virginia. Old Point Com- 
fort was visited by Sir Christopher New- 
port and his followers before they 
moved on to hold the first service in 
The Indian village of Ke- 
coughtan then stood on the present site 
of the city of Hampton. 
It was not until July 19, 1610, that 
Sir Thomas Gates and the Rev. Wil- 
liam Mease, the first rector of the par- 
ish, with a body of English settlers, 
took up permanent residence in Hamp- 
ton, and annually on the Sunday. near- 
est this date the anniversary of the 
first regular service in the parish is 
observed. This was probably not the 
first act of public worship in this com- 
munity, however, as on April 30, 1607, 
a small company of Englishmen landed 
here, and during 1608 John Smitii Visit- 
ed the Indian village of Kecoughtan 
When 


to the location and the lack of food, 


_ became too great to be endured, the 


first settlers abandoned their homes 


ON 


SOUTHERN 


there and came to Hampton, which ‘is 
actually the first permanent English- 
speaking settlement in America. .Al- 
though Jamestown will always be a na- 
tional shrine, the life of the Church 
there was but for a brief period, and 
to St. John’s Church, Hampton, goes 
the distinction of being the oldest con- 
tinuous parish in the American Church. 
The observance of its anniversary is, 
therefore, of importance, not only in 
the history of Virginia and of the Epis- 
copal Church, but marks the continua- 
tion of the Church of England which 
can trace its unbroken history back to 
the days of the apostles. 

To observe this event a special ser- 
vice was held Sunday afternoon, July 
15, on the site of the first church in 
the parish, which was erected in 1620. 
St. John’s Church, Hampton, the pres- 
ent church, being the third in the par- 
ish and erected in 1727. A second 
church was built at Pembroke, on the 
outskirts of Hampton, in 1667. In the 
cemeteries surrounding these churches 
are buried some of the first English 
visitors to Virginia. In the midst of 
the foundations of the first church 
stands a stone cross erected ag a memo- 
rial to the first rectors of the parish 
by the Daughters of the American Rev- 
olution, and it is at the foot of the 
cross that the annual service is held. 

The service was conducted by the 
Rey. Charles E. McAllister, rector of 
St. John’s Church, assisted by the Rev. 
Keith Lee, of St. Paul’s Church, New- 
port News, and the Rev. A. S. Freeze, 
of Emmanuel Church, Phoebus. The ad- 
dress was made by Mr. McAllister. Mu- 
sic was furnished by St. John’s choir, 
accompanied by a detachment of the 
Coast Artillery Band at Fortress Mon- 
roe. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Rt. Rev. W. L. Gravatt, D. D., Bishop. 


The Annual Meeting of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary. 


The annual meeting of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary to the Board of Missions, 
held in St. John’s Church, Charleston, 
on June 13 and 14, was a most success- 
ful one. The opening address of the 
president, Mrs. Peterkin, was especial- 
ly good, and calculated to enthuse all 
present. Seventeen or eighteen of the 
branches in the Diocese were represent- 
ed. A telegram was sent to Rev. R. 
BE. L. Strider, D. D., congratulating him 
upon his election as Bishop Coadjutor 
of the Diocese. 

Miss Lindley, New York; Miss Buch- 
anan, Wuchang, China, and Deaconess 
McNulty, who has been for some time 
at Minden, being present, were, on mo- 
tion, accorded the freedom of the floor. 

Miss Lindley took charge of the meet- 
ing in the afternoon of Wednesday, 
and, after leading the Auxiliary in noon 
prayers for missions, gave an inspiring 
address. Referring to the address by 
Mrs. Peterkin, she urged all present to 
understand clearly that in carrying for- 
ward the work of missions, they should 
bear in mind that the first requirement 
is prayer, and .then obedience in fol- 
lowing the divine vision. 

On Thursday evening Miss Buchanan 
talked of her work at St. Hilda’s School, 
Wuchang, China, and gave a most in- 
teresting account of the city and the 
customs of the people of China. 

Bishop Gravatt thanked the members 
of the Auxiliary for the excellent help 
they have from time to time rendered 
him in carrying forward the work of 
the Diocese, at the same time mention- 
ing several things desirable in the fu- 
ture. 

Considerable business was brought 
before the Auxiliary both days, and was 
disposed of in a satisfactory way. 
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On Thursday morning Rey. Mr. Slay- 
ton, the rector of St. John’s Church, 
Charleston, read the “Litany of Mis- 
sions’? and spoke very forcibly of the 
need that God has of us to carry out 
His plan of missions. Mr. Slayton was 
followed by Miss Lindley, who again 
reminded the members of the great 
need of prayer as well ag work. : 

Bishop Gravatt closed the meeting 
by a short address, followed by the 
benediction. 

Opening of Community House in 

Warwood. 
Warwood is really a suburb of Wheel- 


‘ing, but wag lately incorporated as part 


of the city of Wheeling. For some time 
the workers from St. Matthew’s Church 
have been doing what they could to 
gather together the children of War- 
wood for religious instruction. Miss 
Cox, who was formerly deaconess at 
St. Matthew’s Church, did faithful work 
in this direction, and helped very much 
in organizing and pushing forward the 
object. On June 24 last the Episcopal 
Community House was opened by Dr. 
R. E. L. Strider, rector of St. Mat- 
thew’s. This house is situated very fa- 
vorably and is admirably adapted for 
the purpose of the workers. There is 
-in it seating room for one hundred peo- 
ple. There are three rooms which will 
be used for teaching Church school 
classes, and the building is so construct- 
ed that additions can at any time be 
made. 


Jomlasek 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Rt. Rev. J. B. Cheshire, D. ).. atshop. 
Rt. Rev. E. A. Panick, D. D., Coadiutor 


Rt Rev. H. B. Delaney. DP. D.. Siuffragzay, 


Giving While Living. 

An irrevocable deed of trust, in 
which a number of Church and chari- 
table institutions in North Carolina will 
benefit, has recently been executed by 
Mr. Lawrence S. Holt, of the Church 
of the Holy Comforter, Burlington. The 
fund amounts to over $500,000 and is 
in the hands of a reputable trust com- 
pany for investment, the income from 
which investment will be divided be- 
tween numerous churches and several 
schools and orphanages. 

The parish of the Church of the Holy 
Comforter, where Mr. Holt holds his 
membership, the Rev. Thomas F. Opie 
rector, will receive between $5,000 and 
$6,000 annually from the investment, 
to be used specifically for extending the 
work of the Episcopal Church in every 
way possible in the county of Alamance 
—Burlington being the center from 
which these activities. will radiate. 
The church itself has been endowed 
previously by Mr. Holt in the sum of 
$85,000, in addition to this deed of 
trust. 

Christ School, Arden, N. C., is one 
of the beneficiaries of the fund, and 
will receive about $3,000 per annum, 
irrevokably. St. Mary’s School for 
Girls, Raleigh, will receive some $1,200 
a@ year, and Valle Crucis and the Pat- 
terson Schools (mountain mission 
schools of the Episcopal Church) some 
$2,500, according to the investment. 
The Thompson Orphanage (Episcopal), 
at Charlotte, and the Christian Orphan- 
age (Christian), at Elon, and the Chil- 
dren’s Home Society, Greensboro, are 
other institutions that will benefit in 
substantial sums. 

Although Mr. Holt is an Episecopa- 
lian, the following churches in Bur- 
lington (in addition to the Holy Com- 
forter) will benefit in the annual sum 
of $300, to be used for salaries and 
“other proper purposes’: First Pres- 
byterian, Front Street Methodist, Mace- 
donian Lutheran, First Reformed, First 
Baptist, First Christian and Methodist 
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Protestant. In the event of the con- 
solidation of any ar. all of the Bur- 
lington churches, the incomes received 
separately will be combined in the in- 
terest of the united resultant body, and 
the donor adds: in the deed: ‘It is 
my earnest hope that «such consolida- 
tion might eventuate and that at some 
future “time. the whole. of Christendom 
might enjoy Church unity and _ the 
whole body of Christ might dwell to- 
gether in fraternal and Christian love.” 
Should any of the benefitting institu- 
tions cease altogether to exist, their 
income will be divided among the re- 
maining beneficiaries. In addition to 
the churches named, the Chapel of the 
Cross (Episcopal, the Rev. Alfred Law- 
rence rector), at Chapel Hill (the seat 
of the University of North Carolina), 
is also among the beneficiaries. The 
incomes are to be paid in each case bi- 
monthly, on the 15th of every other 
month, beginning on July 15, 1923. 
Grace Church, Morganton, will receiva 
$900 per year also. The fund is in 
the hands of the Provident Trust Com- 
pany, trustee named in the deed, Phila- 
delphia. 

About two years ago Mr. Holt estab- 
lished a revocable trust fund of about 
$400,000, which Has been revoked and 
resolved into the above-named irrevoca- 
ble trust, with one or two changes in 
the beneficiaries named and with al- 
terations as to the sums of the bene- 
fits. This is one of several large gifts 
that Mr. Holt has made recently—an- 
other being a trust from which some 
thirty or more young men going into 
the Episcopal ministry are now bene- 
fitting, as part payment of expenses in 


connection with college and seminary |- 
training, 


ber of persons, laid off a part of Fred-| Missions. 3 
erick and Washington Counties to form The opening service was the impres- 
St. Mark’s Parish. The actual creation | sive camp prayer service at 7:30 the 
of the parish, however, seems not tO/firgt evening. 
have -taken .place.till.the. year 1800, Would it. be ‘Bossi 

: 2 possible for any one 
and it was not until 1806 that the first|., ottena these gatherings of then ine 


vestry -was- elected. dians so often, as not to be im 
: ; ay. ; pressed 
In 1891 the Baltimore and Ohio Rail anew each time with the simple earn- 


road established a transfer yard in : ‘ Fi : 
x ,.|estness and sincerity of their worship, 
Brunswick. The rector of St. Mark’s their belief in prayer and thely doua 


Parish, at that time the Rev. H. T. Pies ; : 
Helfenstein, now Archdeacon of Mary- Oieeree praises to their Mecsas 


land, seeing the possibilities of Church f , 
ee On a hill facing the little row of 


extension, began holding services. In . oo 4 ao é 
1892 Grace Chapel was built ag a re-| buildings comprising this Mission is a 
little cemetery from which there stands 


sult of these efforts. s , i 
With the further growth of the town against the sky, like a sentinel, a large 
white cross. Here is buried the old 


and congregation the little chapel was 
ore. y Chief Red Hail, an old Indian warrior, 


radually outgrown, until it was ap- 
4 ts . y who took part in the Custer Massacre 


parent that the good of the cause de- : 4 
manded a more adequate building. Dur-| (and after whom this spot is named 
“Red Hail’), and who became in the 


ing the incumbency of the present rec- BN 
tor a fund was started with which to|latter years of his life a good Chris- 
build. tian. Through his persistent efforts 
Rectors having charge of St. Mark’s Christian services were started on the 
since the beginning of work in Bruns-| Cannon Ball River, and he was large- 
wick are the Rev. Messrs. E. T. Helfen-|ly instrumental in raising the money 
stein, John T. Yellott, C. L. Atwater,|to build St. Gabriel’s Chapel. 
and the present rector. Each day’s sessions was opened by 
a celebration of the Holy Communion 
NORTH DAKOTA. at 7 A, M. in the leafy temple, always 
Sea well attended. Morning Prayer each 
Rt. Rev. J. P. Tyler, D, D., Bishop. day at 10 A. M., was followed by the 
>| business sessions. : 
An Inspiring Indian Convocation. Paul Yellowbear, Lay Reader at St. 
pa Be Paul’s Chapel, Fort Berthold, was nomi- 
The fifteenth annual Indian Convo-| nated as Dean of Convocation by the 
cation of the Missionary District of | Bishop, which nomination was duly con- 
North Dakota convened on June 21,| firmed by the delegates. 
at St. Gabriel’s Mission, Red Hail, and Saturday was Woman’s Auxiliary 
lasted through the twenty-fourth. Day, and the meetings presided over 
On a most picturesque spot is located | by Mrs. Byron H. Wilde, President of 
the little “House of God” called St.|the Indian Woman’s Auxiliary of the 


Convention, at the petition of a = wonderful inspiration and lesson in 


Tenn: Gabriel’s Chapel, and along in a row} District. An interesting meeting and 
—_ sd by its side stand the parish house, the |the offerings presented by the women 
—_<§<§< = ] log cabin (used as a catechist’s house | from the different missions showed true 
MARYLAND. before the new one was built) and the! missionary spirit. 
nice new Catechist’s house—quite an| At the morning service on Sunday 
Rt. Rev. J. G. Murray, D. D.. Bishop. imposing row of buildings, and as the | nine Indians were confirmed by Bishop 
Catechist in charge of the Mission, Wil- | Tyler. 


liam Cross, says ‘‘All we need now is 
sidewalks and street lamps.’’ 

Then in addition to the row of per- 
manent structures was the leafy tab- 
ernacle, built by man to be sure, but 
in the hearts of the Red brethren who 
built it, must have been the love of 
the God they were to worship therein, 
to have put so much work into it and 
created such an artistic and beautiful 
temple of worship. One could not but 
stand in onder and admiration as they 


Many fine talks and addresses were 
made by the Indians, old and young, 
at the different meetings and services, 
and several talks from the white breth- 
ren present, conspicuous among which 
for its timely and vital message, was 
the one from the Superintendent of the 
Standing Rock Reservation, Mr. E. D. 
Mossman, whom Bishop Tyler had re- 
quested to be present and talk to the 
Indians. His subject was the evil of 
divorce, which is working such woeful 
havoc among the Indians. 

Mr. Mossman’s hearty cooperation 
and earnest backing of all that the 
Bishop of North Dakota and his work- 
ers are trying to do among the Indians 


Grace Church, Brunswick. 


Several years ago the congregation 
of Grace Church, Brunswick, the Rev. 
E. E. Burgess, rector, made an appeal 
to the Nation-Wide Campaign for help 
in building a structure which would 
adequately answer the needs of the 
Church in this growing railroad centre. 
The appeal was granted, and with tke 
energetic and devoted interest and work 
and offerings of the congregation, par-|looked up at the ‘rafters’ of green 
ish and community, the church wasiboughs, the “pillars” all twined and 
formally opened May 31. It is beyond | festooned with young cedar, much of 
doubt one of the most beautiful | which was in blossom, the “carpet” of 
churches in the Diocese. It is built of |green—even a ‘‘chancel window” was 
rugged stone, from Loudoun County,!made by leaving over the altar anjis a splendid help in the work and 
Va., and is most Churchly and pleas- | arched opening in the green boughs the | deeply appreciated by the Bishop. 
ins. ‘ ; shape of a church window, through The response that all the Indian con- 

The architectural motive used in the} which you looked out to the ‘stained | gregations in North Dakota have made 
design is that of the English Parish| glass windows’—not made by man’s|to the whole Nation-Wide Campaign 
Church of the XIV and XV centuries, | hands—of the blue heavens, outlined |movement was again demonstrated in 
and ig of the gothic of that period. against which was the little cross on|the liberal contributions they brought 

The church has a seating capacity. of |the altar. How many of our white|and presented at Convocation for this 
about three hundred and twenty. The|brethren would take all that interest | fund. 
interior woodwork is stained in color|and go to all that work each year for At the evening service on Sunday 
to harmonize with the dark finish of|their Convocation services! three young men were admitted as lay. 
the appointments and furniture. The There was a goodly gathering of | readers or helpers and one helper was 
Sanctuary rail is a memorial, the gift|/the Indians from St. James’ Mission. | inducted into the office of Catechist. 
of Mrs. Charles A. Carlisle. The or-|Cannon Ball, St. Luke’s Mission, Fort The closing service in the booth was 
gan is a two manual Moller instrument | Yates on the Standing Rock Reserva-|badly interrupted by a big wind and — 
with electro-pneumatic action, the con-|tion, St. Paul’s Mission, Fort Berthold | electric storm, but it was marvelous how 
sole being placed in the choir. The] Reservation and Breckenridge Memo-|in the twinkling of an eye, almost, 
choir stalls, pulpit, choir rail and pewsj|rial Mission, Fort Totten Reservation. | four strong men had the organ on 
she oe ae ae the simplicity ; While not perhaps as large a number|their backs, another group the altar, 
1 ity 0 e interior. The pul-| attended as sometimes, they were near- ic 
pit and choir rail are the gift of the | ly all our own Church Indians, bent on ee poi ne atic ch an be i 
contractor, Mr. Charles B. Karn. the ‘‘King’s Business,’ and not simply All the reports made at this. Convos 
ae ppectent consists of the mainja social gathering. There was also the | cation showed good progress along the. 
Beier cote oe with primary-room largest attendance of white delegates} line of the seven missions among the 

; S opening into the same.| that has ever been at an Indian Con-| Indians in North Dakota, and a grow- 
There is also a kitchen. i vocation in North Dakota. Six of the |ing consciousness among them, both as 

This parish originally was a part of| clergy, besides the Bishop, were pres-|individuals and congregations of their 
All Saints’ Parish, Frederick Town. Un-| ent, a8 well as a number of lay men responsibilities as Christian stewards. 
der the Vestry Act of 1789 the Diocesan and women; all of whom pronounced it C. Lae 


~ more deeply than we understand. 
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My 


JULY. 


1. Fifth Sunday after Trinity. 
8. Sixth Sunday after Trinity. 
Seventh Sunday after Trinity. 
Bighth Sunday after Trinity. 
. Wednesday. S. James. 

Ninth Sunday after Trinity. 

. Tuesday. 


Collect for Ninth Sunday After Trinity. 


Grant to us, Lord, we beseech Thee, 
the spirit to think and do always such 
things as are right, that we, who cannot 
do anything that is good without Thee, 
may by Thee be enabled to live according 
to Thy will; through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 


Tears. 


When I consider Life and its few years— 
A wisp of fog betwixt us and the sun; 
A eall to battle, and the battle done 


‘Ere the last echo dies within our ears; 


A rose choked in the grass; an hour of 
fears: 

The gusts that past a darkening shore do 
beat; 


The burst of music down an unlistening 


street— 

I wonder at the idleness of tears, 

Ye old, old dead, and ye of yesternight, 

Chieftains and bards and keepers of the 
sheep, 

By every cup of sorrow that you had, 

Loose me from tears, and make me see 
aright 

How each hath back what once he stayed 
to wee;z; 

Home: his sight, David his little lad! 

—Lizette W. Reese. 


For the Southern Churchman. 
STUDIES IN THE LIFE OF CHRIST. 
The Laborers in the Vineyard. I. 
The Rev. Louis Tucker, D. D. 


The Kingdom of Heaven, then, be- 
came those who, because of love, dealt 
direct with their Creator. What is the 
first effect of love? Self-sacrifice; 
shown in the greater by protection, 
in the lesser by obedience. He is near 
the kingdom, then, who begins to love. 
He hag stepped over the dividing line 
who performs his first definite act of 
obedience. He has stepped back who 
consciously disobeys. Therefore some 
definite first thing must be given to do, 
some definite means given for retrieving 
disobedience, and there must be some 
Object-lesson of the consequences of dis- 
obedience when it has worked to its 
end. Retrieving disobedience is pos- 
sible to those still in the flesh. No sin 
in the flesh can be free from physical 
elements, thus none can be irremediable 
at first. It must pass through slow 
process of assimilation by the spirit be- 
fore it is past cure. 


To the psycologist, necessity of a defi- 
nite thing to obey needs no comment. 
The drama of this world has audience. 
This audience is not passive. It feels 
Its 
individuals are finite, not omniscient. 
Each side claims and must know its 
Own accurately, without shadow of 
doubt. Is a man in the kingdom. or 
not? Is he under law of this world or 
of life? The Dominions who watch or 
mingle in the drama are bitterly hos- 
However public opinion of the 


) 7 “Family Department 


a 


universe wavered once, it is partisan 
now. When men and angels watched 
Calvary they learned the utter end of 
evil. ‘At«the last, and if it can, evil 
will torture God. When one is tortured 
whom we love—we would.not attribute 
to angels human hatred of devils, be- 
cause human pity would come nearer 
truth; but it is pity: akin to that men 
give a cobra. Evil answers pity with 
hate. Therefore the Kingdom of Hea- 
ven and the kingdom of this world are 
less at peace together than men can 
realize, and there is need of something 
vividly plain by which a human soul 
can be classified at once by spectators 
of finite intellect greater than ours. 
Is he friend? Is he foe? Shall I 
shield? Shall I smite? That may be 
asked more times a day concerning 
each of us than men without the open 
vision know. 

The mode of payment in the parable 
is unjust on any theory of pay for 
work done. If a man receive a day’s 
wage for an hour’s work, the same pay 
for men who have done a day’s work is 
unjust on any wage-theory that men 
can form. Hither God abandons jus- 
tice or else the whole wage-theory of 
rewards in the Kingdom is mistaken, 
and men are not paid for work done at 
all. The last man on board a ferry- 
boat is carried across completely as the 
first man. Transportation does not 
count the time he waits on the boat. 
The rawest rookie is a member of the 
regiment. Membership is not length 
of service. This, like all parables, is 
designedly subject to two interpreta- 
tions. The wages-for-work interpreta- 
tion throws doubt on the justice of God. 
The enlistment-in-an-army interpreta- 
tion, giving every man rations without 
regard to length of service, makes the 
whole plain. Laborers were paid, not 
because they had done a day’s work or 
an hour’s, but because they had gone 
on the strength of the force. The thing 
looks forward to permanent employ- 
ment. An employer would be foolish 
now if he gave a day’s pay for an hour’s 
work, provided it were the only hour’s 
work he expected. But if he gather a 
force permanent, he would be very 
foolish to boggle over who worked most 
hours. The laborers went to work when 
ordered and worked faithfully. Convic- 
tion that the employer is a liberal man 
is of more value than any saving in 
wages. What the stupidest among the 
singularly unintelligent peasants of the 
East would say now is matter for an 
Orientalist; but the more intelligent 
among a group of American laborers 
would say: ‘“‘We’ve struck a_ steady 
job.”’ 

Our Lord’s summing-up is sorrowful. 
The man told to go away had borne 
the burden and heat of the day. The 
whole thing, on the wages-for-work 
theory, is overwhelmingly unjust; and 
the man held the wages-for-work 
theory, for he protested on that basis. 
Christian men may do good work in 
the Church for a lifetime, therefore, 
on the wages theory, may honestly be- 
lieve it the correct one, and may yet be 
mistaken. God’s Kingdom of Christen- 
dom is no more without its Pharisees 
than God’s Kingdom of Israel. But 
behind the sadness is joy. One day’s 
work does not finish the vineyard, 
though it draw wages. That a lad of 
twenty and I should be equal is ridicu- 
lous, if equality be based on work done. 
But if based on willingness and ability 
to do great new work in that most 
glorious time, then we are equal, 


though I toiled my lifetime and buried 
| him when he broke and died under 
| his first mission-circuit. If we read 
the parable of the laborers aright it is 
a great trumpet-call of joy. The Mas- 
ter is but just beginning to gather 
workers when the day’s work is over 
| ana the wages paid. It does not yet 
appear what we shall be. God’s- plan 
ok the work of the universe we do not 
| know. He.gathers laborers now, choos- 
ing His working-force. The whole his- 
tory of this world, the very sacrifice of 
Christ upon the Cross, is part of that 
first day’s beginning which picks out 
workers. When the books are closed 
probation over and the problem of evil 
put away, then, and not till then, real 
work begins. We are making up the 
Cast now, clearing the stage, getting 
ready to start. Real history begins 
the morning after Judgment Day. 

A great new world filled with the 
redeemed, ruled by saints born of wa- 
ter and the Spirit, fed on Christ’s body 
and blood! Evil shut off where it does 
no harm except to itself and cannot 
spread! The saints themselves, Christ’s 
body of the first Resurrection, adminis- 
tering Christ’s will through the mass 
of those justified in the second Resur- 
rection! The whole universe of stars 
to- settle, administer, colonize and 
change to glorious happy worlds where 
God is worshipped—these are some -of 
the lesser dreams good men have of 
the Great Work. Probably they are 
inaccurate; but only because not great 
| enough, not joyful enough, not loving 
enough. The crown and summit of all 
iS so to grow that at last we may bear 
the vision and see Our: Father’s face. 


The Boy and the Father. 
“The father, whose attitude toward 
{religion preaches a continuous sermon 
to the boy—more powerful than the 
; sermons delivered from any pulpit—is 
too apt to let his influence be at least 
a negative one. The boy very quickly 
assimilates the father’s appraisal of the 
worth of the Christian religion. If it 
is not a living force of the father’s life, 
if worship be not a duty strong enough 
to counteract the father’s natural de- 
sire to play golf or go motoring on a 
pleasant Sunday, the son quickly rele- 
gates it to at least a secondary place: 
The father who does not practice his. 
religion to its fullest extent, by regu- 
lar participation in worship and regu- 
lar communions as well as by letting it 
dominate his every-day life, is helping 
to remove thé impetus of the Christian 
religion from the son’s life. Now no- 
body knows better than the middle-aged 
father what are the temptations that 
are coming, if not immediately present, 
to his son; and it is a fact that a vital 
religion is the strongest force to coun- 
teract those temptations. The father 
who, by his example, weakens the force 
of the boy’s religion, assumes thereby 
the responsibility for making, it more 
dificult to resist temptation. Fathers 
need not think it strange if their sons 
fall into sin as a consequence.’’—Se- 
lected. 


Religious Difficultics. 


There are religious difficulties that 
come at times to perplex and trouble 
most of us, but there are few of them 
that do not vanish before the larger 
faith and fuller understanding which 
life and experience bring. There are 
doubts concerning the Bible and _ its 
teachings. There is much in it we can- 
not comprehend. And yet is there any- 
thing strange in this? It would be far 
more remarkable if we could under- 
stand it all. The fact that there are 
portions of the book that are beyond our 
comprehension is conclusive evidence 
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that it is the work of an intellect far 
beyond ours, 

\Ghristianity -is-a historical faith. It 
arose, not as most pagan-religions did, 
from some system of metaphysical spec- 
ulation, but from certain historic facts. 
Jesus was born. He lived. He died. 
He was buried. He rose again from 
the dead. He ascended into Heaven. 
It is upon these facts that Christianity 
bases its claim to be the only true re- 
ligion. The Bible, the text book of 
Christianity, is therefore a historic rec- 
ord. Sometimes we meet with a dif- 
ficulty in the record. 

Take, for example, the four Gospels. 
They do not always harmonize per- 
fectly. -There are events in .the life of 
Jesus described by them all and their 
‘accounts are not precisely the same. 
There are some weak Christians who 
are fearfully troubled about this. And 
yet if they paused to consider they 
would realize that in their difference of 
description is the surest proof of their 
genuineness, 

On the eighteenth of June, in the 
year 1815 the historic battle of Water- 
joo: was fought. ‘here were more than 
one hundred and fifty thousand men 
in that battle and yet historians have 
never ‘been able to determine surely 
when ‘the conflict began. Wellington 
said it was-at ten o’clock. General Ala- 
va said it was at half-past eleven. Na- 
poleon stated that it was at twelve, 
and Marshal Ney was certain that it 
was one. Now what would we think 
of the logic of the man who argued 
that because these men did not agree 


as to the hour of the battle that it 
had never been fought at all. It would 
be the easiest task possible, if we 


adopted some of the methods of the 
critics of the Bible, to prove that Na- 
poleon never existed. 

Some of us are troubled with the 
Atonement. Why did Jesus have to 
die that our sins should be forgiven? 
How is it that the death of Jesus nine- 
teen: hundred years ago over there in 
Palestine should make possible the for- 
giveness of my sins here in America 
today? This is one of the divine mys- 
teries. Like many other things we 
“must accept it on faith. We do not 
know how the sun transmits its power 
through ninety-two million miles of 
space to this earth. We only know 
that every day the earth is warmed 
and: made productive by it. Would it 
not be supreme folly for -a man to 
hide himseif away in a dark cave and 
refuse to avail himself of the light 
and heat of the sun because he cannot 
understand all about it? 

. We see men and women dead in sins, 
moral outcasts, looking to the Cross 
of Christ, and instantly turning their 
backs upon their evil past, set out from 
that time on to live lives of unselfish 
devotion and holiness. We see this 
strange and wonderful miracle taking 
Place before our very eyes. There can 
be no mistake. The Cross is the power 
of God to salvation to every one that 
believeth. Again we ask, is it not an 
act. of short-sighted folly to refuse the 
gift of God because we do not under- 
stand all the mystery by which He made 
it possible to offer it to us? 

God does not ask us to understand. 
That will come fully by and by. He 
asks us to accept. ‘For except ye be- 
come as little children ye shall in no 
wise enter into the Kingdom of Hea- 
ven.’’—Stuart. Nye Hutcheson, D. D. 


If Sin Were “No More. 


Man is only a degenerate specimen 
of what he once was. Adam could 
learn in five minutes more than we can 
in. five , years. 
make language, a much more formid- 
able task than to learn: it. “Let the 


He ould instinctively f 
belle,”’ 


wound which sin has inflicted on the 
mind be healed up,;-and-man will learn 
a new language with as much facility 
as Adam made one. As sin, which-lies 
like an incubus on the heart of humani- 
ty, hindering free movement, will be 
expunged, we may expect corresponding 
celerity in our acquisition of knowledge. 
Possibly the lofty mental state of the 
Apostles is the normal state of man. 
‘Daniel was thrown to the lions’ den, and 
the lions hurt him not. That we call 
supernatural; yet it is perhaps the true 
naturai—the state in which man was 
placed in Paradise, and in which he will 
find himself by and by. The three 
young men in Babylon were cast into 
the fiery furnace, and the flame did not 
singe a hair of their heads. That we 
call supernatural; yet it may be tlhe 
true natural. Man was not subject to 
death either natural or accidental be- 
fore the entrance of sin into the world; 
and man redeemed will go through the 
fire and not be burnt. Christ walked 
the sea; that we call supernatural; yet 
I am not sure, but it is the true natural 
—the state in which man found himself 
in the Paradise of old, and in Paradise 
regained he will walk through rivers 
and they will not overflow him. Paul 
took hold of serpents, and they did not 
bite him nor did they bite man in 


‘Eden, and they will not bite him in the 


future. And the disciples on the day 
of Pentecost spoke with other tongues. 
The family of man once spoke the same 
language; and who knows but the parti- 
tion walls between nations as the re- 
sult of the confusion of languages will 
be totally removed by a vast display of 
intellectual power on the part of the 
race baptized with the Holy Ghost? The 
miracle of Pentecost will gradually neu- 
tralize the miracle of Babel. Men tra- 
vel now with greater speed than of old; 
they correspond with greater rapidity; 
and who can tell but that learning will 
move with greater ease, relieved to a 
certain extent from the present drud- 
gery? ‘‘There is a royal road to learn- 
ing.’’ Let sin be purged out, and man 
will learn by intuition.—J. C. S. Jones. 
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They Also Serve. 


For 


M. B. Lindesay. 
When He calls me I will answer, 
For beside the gate I wait, 
Patient maybe, eager always, 
Mocking not at time or fate; 
For by now I know full well 
In His good time Life will tell. 


Once He found me all impatient 
To be up and doing then, 
By the wayside ’mid the reapers, 
in the thronging haunts of men— 
Held me back with loving thrall; 
Now I know He knows it all. 


Knew the heartache when I wandered 
In the fields with blossoms gay, 

Knew the sheaves of woe I gathered 
All along the flowery way, 

Now beside the door I wait, 

Mocking not at time or fate. 


For the crown is to the patient, 
And the race is to the sure; 

Things that dazzle and enchart us 
Pass away and come no more. 

In His own good season He 

Will open wide the door to me. 


Do You Appreciate Your Children? 


I happened to be chatting at my 
neighbor’s across the way, when her 
little daughter Hilda, and her niece, a 
year older, came home from. school. 
“Look at my report, Aunt May- 

said Marie, thrusting her re- 
port at her aunt. : 
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“And where is yours, 
Hilda’s mother demanded.- roe 

“Oh, darling, don’t call. me ‘aaushe’ 
ter’,”’ evaded Hilda. 

Then coaxing the child’s report card 
from her, the mother began to scrutin- 
ize it. 

“TI suppose you’ve -disappointed me 
again,’’ she exclaimed, while Hilda stood 
pulling nervously at her little hand- 
kerchief. 

“Why is it,’’ the mother asked, “that 
one member of the family has all the 
brains? °Oh, Hilda, this is too dis- 
heartening!’’ she added. 

“But look, Mrs. Field,’’ begged Hilda, 
handing me the report, ‘‘Don’t you 
think my art grade is good?”’ 

It was excellent and, so was her 
music grade, both of which the moth- 
er seemed to have ignored. 

A few days later I met Hilda’s 
teacher. 

“How is my little neighbor, Hilda 
getting along in school?’’ I inquired. 

“Well,’? the teacher hesitated, “I 
don’t know. There’s something wrong, 
Some one is killing that child’s spirit. 
I can’t fathom it. She has a beautiful 
voice, quite the loveliest in the room, 
but the other day I noticed she was 
not leading the children in the singing 
as usual. ‘That-afternoon I called her 
to me, as she was washing the board. 
I asked, ‘Why is it, dear, that my lit- 
tle girl hasn’t been singing lately?’ 
And to my surprise, she began crying, 
“TI can’t sing. All I do is to wish I 
could get grades like Marie’s.”’ 

I said, ‘“‘Oh, I thought so!” 

And Miss Reid, seeing I was inter- 
ested, continued: 

“Poor little child! She has tried so 
hard, and she does good work in school. 
As for her cousin, Marie, she is a bril- 
liant child, but she is not a lovable 
one. I had several unfortunate experi- 
ences with her, while Hilda,’ her brown 
eyes danced, “‘is the pride of my heart. 
She has, oh, so much personality.” 

And then I told her the little inci- 
dent of the report. 

“Ah, at last we have the answer. 
Well, I don’t need to go down town, 
any way. I’m going to see Hilda’s 
mother,’’ she declared. 

The next day my neighbor across the 
way came to see me. 

“Oh, what a foolish mother I’ve 
been,’’ she said, ‘breaking the spirit of 
my little girlk I am so grateful to 
her teacher for opening my eyes. I 
have learned there are other assets be- 
sides high grades. I guess—I—didn’t 
appreciate my little girl.” 

And I thought, “I wonder how many 
of us do appreciate our children.”’— 
Helen Gregg Green. 
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En Dieu Est Tout. 


Julia W. Cockcroft. 

A pebble cast into the sea 
Thought the sea must narrow be}. 
The outer circle caused by him, 
He took to be the ocean’s rim. 


But God has brought this light re me=- 
Man the stone and life the sea; ° 

As. limitless as ocean’s ‘rim sets 
Ts life, when man is cast in Hine ee 


The mask soon becomes the instru- 
ment of torture. 

If a man is a really good member: 
of Christ’s Church, he lives a life of 
faith in Jesus Christ, and of thankful- 
ness to Him for His infinite love and 
mercy in coming down to “die for us, nay 
and’ thus the love of God and man is 
shed abroad in his heart by God’s Spirit © 
which is given to him. ae a Miller... = 


2.0 Love Supreme, Divine. 


O love supreme, divine, 
My heart I yield to Thee; 
‘Make it Thy hallowed ‘shrine, 
And dwell in me. 


“I cannot leave Thy sky, 
I cannot leave Thy care, 
_ For Thou art always nigh, 
And hear’st my prayer. 


Thy sun lights up my days, : 
Thy moon and stars my nights; 
And ever.on life’s ways 
Are new delights. 


Kind is Thy will, and sweet; 
My own I dare not ask; 
My heaven is at Thy feet, 
Or at Thy task. 


~O Love supreme, divine, 
Possess and rule my heart; 

-And all Thou hast is mine, 
And all Thou art. 


In Thee are joy and strength, 
And peace amid the throng; 
And through Thy love at length 
The glad, new song. 
—The British Weekly. 


We. ‘are sure our Young Folks will 
welcome a new series of Big Thoughts 
for Little People. We shall have 
Thoughts by Mr. Opie on Thoroughness, 
Politeness, Accuracy, Reverence, and 
other Big Virtues for both big and lit- 
tle people; and, for a good beginning, 


Cheerfulness is 


The Rev. Thos.-F. Opie. 


Nobody loves a grouch! Why, you 
don’t even love a grouch yourself! 
Cheerfulness is one of the best gifts 
that you can desire. There are really 
so few people who are habitually cheer- 
ful, whether the sun shines or not, 
that the cheerful boy or girl is a real 
joy. I like to see a girl who can smile 
and a boy who can whistle! Be cheer- 
io.) [3 Soles 
The cheerful folk are the ones that 

people like to have around. They are 
the ones who are invited to parties and 
picnics and frolics! Nobody wants a 
human. thunder-cloud at a party! The 
cheerful children in the home are like 
a ray of sunshine to father and mother. 
It does not matter so much that it may 
be raining and cloudy and gloomy out- 
side—just so things are bright on the 
inside. Make it cheerful for everybody 
around’ .you—they have enough sad- 
ness without your tears!. Don’t frown. 
Look pleasant. 

Have you ever heard about the story 
of the house with gold and diamond 
windows?. There was a lad who heard 
there was such a house in his village. 

He had helped his mother hard for 
several years of his young life. He was 
obedient, thoughtful, helpful, polite, pa- 
tient and affectionate. One day his 

‘mother told him he might have that 
; whole day to himself. He need not do 
pee anything about the house. He need not 
feed the chickens, nor the pigs, nor the 
cows. He need not cut the wood, nor 
draw the water, nor weed the garden; 
need not sweep the porch, nor wash 
windows, nor shell the peas! Well, 
hhe took the day off and thought he |; 
uld go up the hill and visit the won- 


-| home!”’ 
his own house was the house with gold |: 
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derful house that stood at the top, about 
a mile from his own home. When he 


‘got there he found a sweet, smiling girl, 


just about his age on the front porch. 


‘They made friends at once and he told 


her he was looking for the house with 
gold and diamond windows. ‘‘Why,” 


she said, ‘“‘just stay here until this even- 


ing and I will show it to you.” So 


‘they played about the place all day and 


in the evening as the sun was sinking, 


‘she led him to the backyard and, point- 
‘ing her -finger in the direction from 


which he had come that morning, said: 
“See, there is the house with gold and 
diamond windows! It is your very own 
‘And, sure enough, he saw that 


and diamond windows—for he could 


‘now see that the sun was shining on 


the window-panes and making them 
look like .gold and like flashes of. dia- 
monds. He went back home promis- 


in the house with gold and diamond 
windows—the house where there was 
joy and gladness and good cheer and 
constant sunshine-of-the-heart. And so 
it was—and so may your home be such 
a place of cheerfulness and glad joy 
—if those living there will make it 
so! 

After all, the matter of cheerfulness 
is not a question of having more money 
than your neighbors—nor 
finer car—-nor wearing finer clothes. It 
is not at all a matter of wealth, though 
most of us seem to think it is. It is 
not a matter of good health, even. 
It is not a matter of what we have to 
eat, either! I have known many 
wealthy, healthy; well-fed people who 
were anything but cheerful. I have 
known many who had very little of 
this world’s riches—and many who 
were sick and really, as we say, “badly 
off’’—but they could smile and laugh 
as though they were living in heaven! 
I will tell you the secret, children—it 
is just a matter of habit. You can get 
in the habit of being glad and happy, 
or you can get in the habit of being 
sad and forlorn and gloomy and 
grouchy. Try to smile as you read this. 
That’s right! Smile! Now laugh—- 
laugh out loud! Good! Now try it 
two or three times a day—and at the 
end of a very short time you will find 
that life is pretty much as we take it 
——and pretty much as we make it! 
Don’t forget that you really live in a 
house with gold and diamond windows 
—if the sun is shining on the inside. 
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Silly Tillie. Part II. 


one M. L. G. 


Tillie awoke the next morning won- 
dering what she could do that would 
show the children of her school that 
she was not so silly as they thought. 

“T wonder if I could take a mouse 
to school in my pocket! Anne Lindsay 
did, and fed it from her lunch basket. 
But ugh! I couldn’t! What can Moth- 
er want me to do?’’ she puzzled, as she 
brushed out her mop of curls and 
slipped into her*school dress. 

While she ate her breakfast she 
asked her Mother about it. 

“Why, dear, I have no plan,” an- 
swered Mother. “I just feel sure my 
little girl has something better about 
her than the qualities that earned her 
the name of being silly. Keep your 
‘mind on your work, be good-natured 


€ ‘to the children, and I believe, some, caess 
ithe name, will. alk away—Rerhaps :it- 
fjitle by. little.” 


} || little by little. 
||| denly, and on that very day. 


the boys began. 


‘reckon J can learn to. 


the way to school.’ 


. be not so silly. 
/}SO much again.” 


having a} 


ing in that room, 


‘harm. done,’ she said cheerfully. 
you all here? I want to know who pulled 
‘Benny and Marjie out of the way.” - 


It did fall away. “from “Tillie, bad not: 
It fell away quite sud: 


It was a cool, 


crisp morning, and: 


‘Tillie danced along the road, wishing: 
‘she had worn her mittens. 
a group of school-mates, and they talked 
‘happily as they went along, until the 
Jamison boys joined them. 


She joined. 


“Why, here’s Silly Tillie!” one of, 
“Yve got just the kind 


of pet you like, Tillie—a lovely. furry 


caterpillar’; he opened his hand as he 


‘spoke, and there it was, crawling along: 
his finger. Yesterday Tillie would have. 
squealed, and probably have had the 
‘caterpillar put on the back of her neck, 
but today she answered pluckily: . 

“Well, if all the rest like them, I 
Let it come to 
my finger, Tom, and IJ’ll earry:. it all 
And so she did, 
to Tom’s amazement. 


“There, caterpillar,” whispered ‘Til- 


‘lie, as she let it crawl off her. hand 
‘into the grass, “ 


you can’t be more glad 
to go than I am to. have you—yet I 


A ' believe I must s Pe 
ing to prove to all that he really lived } st say thank you,..to0,,Mp 


Caterpillar, for giving me a chance te 
I never will mind yon, 


The school-room, for the first: time 
that year, felt uncomfortably cool, and 


‘Miss Morrison asked the boys to help 


build a fire. _The flames were. soon 
leaping in the big stove, and up the: 
long pipe, which, because the stove was. 
quite far out into the room, turned at 
an angle at the top, and ran eight feet 
or more into the chimney. Nobody no- 
ticed how the long pipe, poorly fastened, 
and loosened by much rough playing 
since it had been set. in place, shook 
when the boys threw the heavy sticks of 
wood into the stove. But Tillie’s bright 
eyes, looking up from her studying, saw 
the great red crack, as the overhead 
pipe slowly parted. The primary read- 
ing class sat on the reciting bench, with 
heads bent above their books. One 
end of the bench was almost directly. 
under the quickly widening crack; and 
there sat tiny Benny and Marjie Brown. 
Tillie took no time to consider. With 
a cry, ‘“‘Miss Morrison!” she flew to 
the bench, just as the pipe fell. There 
was a deafening clatter, smoke, cries, 
running. Benny and Marjie found them- 
selves half-way across the room—they 


had literally been thrown there by Til- 
lie’s strong little arms; and they added 
their indignant screams to the tumult. 
Miss Morrison ordered all the children 
out of the school-house, except: the big- 
gest boys, who helped her stifle the 


‘fire in the stove, and stamp out ‘the 


glowing sparks where the pipe had 
fallen. There could be no more teach- 
until it-eould be 
thoroughly cleaned, and the pipe re- 
placed, so Miss Morrison came outside 


.to the frightened children. 


“There now, and’ no 


“Are 


it’s. all over, 


“It wuz dat Tillie!”’ said Benny, ‘still 
indignant at his rough handling. 

“Brave Tillie! Where is she?” and. 
Miss Morrison’s eyes searched the group 
that gathered about her. 

“She is out behind the well: house, 
Miss Morrison,’ answered Billy .Jami- 
son, shame-facedly; ‘‘she’s hurt, too, 
but she wouldn’t come, because—’’ 
he stopped, then went quickly on—“I- 


-b’lieve she thinks we’d call her Silly 


Tillie to cry! But she’s hurt, really!” 
and Billy’s speech ended in a sob, 

Miss Morrison was out by the well 
in a moment. There lay Tillie, face 


down on the grass, sobbing, but mak- 


ing no sound. 


“What is it, Tillie? Tell me, dear. 
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Is our brave Tillie hurt?’? questioned 
Miss Morrison, as she lifted the shak- 
ing little figure to her arms. 

“Tt’s my arm—the pipe fell across—”’ 
began Tillie, and showed the deep red 
mark across her arm. Then the pain 
got thé best of her, and she cried out 
all“ her trouble on Miss Morrison’s 
shoulder. 

“T was so frightened!’’ she sobbed. 
“T thought the children would be hurt 
—and then my arm did pain so bad. 
I can’t help being silly Tillie now.”’ 

Miss Morrison didn’t say much. She 
just carried Tillie to her own little bug- 
gy, in which she came to school every 
day, and soon Tillie was at home, held 
close in Mother’s arms, and good Dr. 
White had the injured arm as com- 
fortable as might be, with many rolls 
of white bandage about it. Then Miss 
Morrison bent to kiss her good-bye. 

“Don’t you ever worry about being 
called silly Tillie again!’’ she said. ‘“‘The 
whole school is going to be proud of 
our brave, wise, unselfish Tillie!”’ 

“Did that do it, Mother?’’ asked Til- 
lie, when she had gone. “Just being 
so seared about Benny and Marjie? I 
couldn’t have stayed back when I felt 
so frightened to see the pipe break- 
ing over them.’’ 

“T think that did it, darling,’’ Mother 
answered; and her eyes were shining. 

“And I thought taking a mouse to 
school would help!” cried. Tillie, her 
face breaking into smiles. ‘“‘I am just 
so glad, mother, I need never in my life 
take a mouse to school in my pocket!’’ 


True Receipt for Success. 


It’s doing your job the best you can 

AnG being just to your fellowman; 

{It’s making money, but holding friends, 

And staying true to your aims and ends; 

It’s figuring how and learning why 

And looking forward and thinking high, 

And*“dreamins a little and doing much, 

It’s keeping always in cosest touch 

With what is finest in word or deed; 

It’s being thorough, yet making speed; 

It’s daring blithely the fields of chance, 

While making labor a brave romance; 

It’s going onward, despite defeat, 

And fighting staunchly, but 
sweet; 

It’s being clean and it’s playing fair, 

It's laughing lightly at Dame Despair. 

It’s looking up at the stars above, 

And drinking deeply of life and love; 

It’s struggling on with the will to win, 

But taking loss with a cheerful grin. 

It’s sharing sorrow and work and mirth 

Ani making better this good old earth; 

It’s serving, striving through strain and 
stress. 

It’s doing your noblest best—that’s suc- 
cess! 


keeping 


—Berton Brayley. 


For the Southern Churchman. 
When John Broke the Boycott. 


Eugenie du Maurier. 


The children were boycotting sugar. 
They had heard their mothers talk of 
boycotting sugar—that is, of doing 
without, until the too-high price was 
lowered, and they were helping by boy- 
ecotting sugar themselves. John Blake, 
whose special delight was chocolate 
creams, had not tasted one for a month. 
He had promised himself, that he would 
not eat any candy until the boycott 
was lifted. Today when he came in 
from school, there was a box of choco- 
- late creams on the sitting-room table. 
Quick as a flash, one went into John’s 
mouth, then another, then another. 

Just then, in came ten-year-old Jes- 
sie, whose keen eyes and keener little 
stomach had longed for the candies 


that her brother had always shared 
with her, and who had missed her usual 
treats in the few weeks since the boy- 
cott on sugar had begun. One day she 
had asked John when he was going to 
get some chocolates. And he had an- 
swered: ‘‘Not until the boycott is ended 
and sugar is cheaper.’’ So her wise lit- 
tle head concluded that she would try 
to do without something, too. And she 
told her mother that she would drink 
her cocoa without sugar and go to bed 
without fussing and complaining. So 
today, when she saw John eating the 
candy, she fairly gasped and ex- 
claimed: 


“John Blake, the boycott’s not lifted 
yet. 
coa! And I just won’t go to bed till 
ten o’clock—eleven o’clock—I won't 
ever go to bed until I want to!” 


John dropped the chocolate and 
looked at the excited little girl; their 
mother had come into the room, unob- 
served by John, but Jessie could see 
her. And mother heard John say: 

“Whew! All that because I ate a 
chocolate?”’ 

“Yes, that’s just why! You know 
why I don’t have any candy. I have 
to go without candy, and I have to go 
to bed, and you can have candy and you 
can stay up——and—and,”’ but a great 
sob and a torrent of tears ended Jes- 
sie’s story of her woes over the boy- 
cott. 

“Who said I promised to give up 
candy?’’ asked John. 

Before she could answer, their moth- 
er said: ‘Let us sit down and talk 
it over—Mrs. Day and Agnes have been 
visiting with me—Agnes had eaten so 
much candy that her mother insisted 
she should not have any more. That’s 
how the candy happened to be here. 
That’s my part of the story. What is 
yours, John? I did not know you were 
one of the boycotters. But I did know 
about Jessie’s self-denial.”’ 

“No, mother, I did not say anything 
about giving it up here at home. But 
some of the boys do know I joined 
them in boycotting sugar. I promised 
myself and them, and it was like a 
Boys’ Scout promise made to God, too 
—and now J have broken my promise!’’ 

Mother turned to Jessie and said: 
“And you guessed this and wanted 
Mother to help make sugar cheaper by 
drinking your cocoa without it? And 
you thought going to bed earlier helped 
some, too?”’ > 

“Yes’m, I did. And I’m sure it did, 
too,’’ Jessie’s face changed its frown 
to a smile and her eyes were very 
bright. 

“Yes, mother, and I ate the candy. 
Well, I suppose it isn’t playing fair 
with Jessie,’ said John shamefacedly. 

“Never mind, Jessie,’’ said mother. 
“You made no promise to her. But 
what about your friends of the Boys’ 
Scouts and God?” 

“T guess I’m no good,’’ 
John. a 

“John’’—and for the first time a tinge 
of reproach came into her voice—‘‘don’t 
be a quitter—win your battle. The 
box of candy was a temptation. You 
didn’t think. Most of our troubles 
come because we don’t think. But ‘suc- 
cess does not consist in never falling, 
but in rising every time we fall.’ Re- 
member that when the next tempta- 
tion comes— 


muttered 


‘The harder you’re hit 

The higher you bounce. 

Be proud of your blackened eye, 

It isn’t the fact that you’re licked that 
counts, 

It’s how you fight, and why’.”’ 


“T guess I got a black eye all right,’’ 
said John. ‘But I’ll begin all over 
again. The hardest part is going to be 


And I will have sugar in my co- 


to have to tell the other fellows I took 
the candy.” 

“But you’re going to do it, are you 
not?’’ asked mother. 

“Yes, Mother, for then I can begin 
honestly.” 

“That’s a soldier!’’ said Mother, 


The Blush Rose. 


Among the garden beauties 
My childhood prized as best, 

The dear’ old-fashioned blush-rosebush 
Was the first and loveliest; 

It bore the coldest winter blasts, 
The summer’s fiercest blaze, 

And every year made sweeter still 
June’s long delightful days. 


The dear old-fashioned blush rose 
My little girlhood knew— 

No florist names it in his list, 
Nor vaunts its form and hue; 

It had no famous pedigree, 
It bore no lordly name, 

But ah, no rose of later years 
Has ever seemed the same, 


Unmarked by stake or label, 
In humble innocence, 
A small, low-spreading shrub, it grew 
Beside the dooryard fence; 
The dear old-fashioned rosebush 
That flourished everywhere, 
Among the weeds or in the grass, 
With no one’s help or care. 


Its pointed buds were snowy, 
But when the calyx thin 
Turned back, the outer petals spread, 
And showed the flush within; 
Ah, what a lovely flower-heart! 
Its breath was sweetest balm, 
Its hue the faintest pink that tints 
A baby’s tender palm. 


In many a gorgeous garden 
May fairer flowers unfold, 
Strange orchids and exotics rare, 
Which cost their bulk in gold; 
But none can rival in my heart 
The flower I loved of yore, 
The dear old-fashioned rose that grew 
Beside my mother’s door! 
—Elizabeth Akers. 


The Locket in the Pocket. 


Mary Alice had come to spend two 
weeks with her little cousin Cornelia 
on the farm. Oh, such fun as they 
had! Especially Mary Alice, for never 
before had she romped the livelong 
day in the beautiful outdoors. She 
grew as brown as a berry and slept 
like a top at night. As for chubby 
little Cornelia, never before had she 
had such a happy time. Think of hav- 
ing a playmate all day long and some 
one to sleep with and hug up at 
night! ; 

“T hope it doesn’t rain a single teeny 
tiny drop the whole time I am here,” 
said Mary Alice one day as she came 
in from picking berries. 

“See here, Mary Alice,’ spoke up 
Uncle John, “don’t you go to making 
any such wishes, as badly as the crops 
need a drink of water.’ 

One morning before she opened her 
blue eyes Mary Alice heard a pitter-pat- 


ter, pitter-patter, on the tin roof. In 
two winks she hopped out of bed and 
ran to the window and saw that the 
rain was coming down in a torrent. 
“Rain, rain, go away!’’ she cried. 
-But Cornelia, who was truly a far- 
mer’s daughter, clapped her chubby 
hands and cried: : ‘ 
“O, goody! Now father’s corn will 
grow.” : s 3 
Poor Mary Alice did not share Cor- 
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School Desks, 
Opera Chairs, 
Folding Chairs 
Kindergarten Cuairs, 
Church Pews, 
School Supplies, 
Blackboards 


Southern Desk Co., Hickory, N. C. 


Cuticura Soap 


The Velvet Touch 


For the Skin 


Soap, Ointment,Talcum,25c.every where. Forsamples 
address: Cuticura Laboratories Dept. V, Malden, Mass. 


- THEY SPREAD 


Kill All Flies! “5iscase 


Eiaced Sr wnere. DAISY FLY KILLER attracts and 
all flies. Neat, clean, ornamental, convenient and 


cheap. Lasts allsea- 
EEN Bd big son. Made of metal, 
SO ha frety y can’t spill or tip over; 
re ay will not soil or injure 
AS SANG Peak eo 
FL Y & ILLER 
at yore dealer or 


repaid, $1.25 
b Ave., sie uklonah Y¥. 


Boe BESS. 
HAROLD no eutee 150 De 
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nelia’s enthusiasm, and at breakfast she 
presented a woeful face. 

“T tell you what,” said Aunt Flora, 
“suppose you children go up to the at- 
tic and play this morning. Mary Alice, 
your mamma and I loved to play up 
there on rainy days.” 

“That will be jimsy,’’ cried Cornelia, 
hopping up and down. ‘‘May we dress 
up in those funny clothes in the old 
green chest?’’ 

“Yes, indeed,’’ answered her mother. 

So Mary Alice’s countenance gradu- 
ally changed, and after they had tidied 
their room they set off in hilarious 
spirits for the attic. Such quaint-look- 
ing old dresses, festooned and ruffled 
and beribboned, as they found in that 
old green chest! And such a happy 
time they had dressing up and playing 
“Jadies’”? and ‘‘social.”’ 

About the middle of the morning 
Aunt Flora’s voice came from the foot 
of the stairs, ‘‘O children, come down. 
Hot cookies and milk for a little party!” 

“Goody, goody!’’ cried little Mary 
Alice. 

“Goody!’’ cried Cornelia delightedly. 

There was a shuffling to get out of 
the funny dresses. Of a sudden while 
Mary Alice was struggling with her be- 
ruffled dress her hand went into a 
} pocket. 
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Real Estate Mortgages 


and Mortgage Bonds 


This Company exercises great care in se- 
lecting securities which it offers investors. 


Write to us about your investment needs. 


RICHMOND TRUST COMPANY 


CAPITAL $1,000,000 


Cor. Main 
& 7th Sts. 


Cor. Broad 
& Monroe Sts. 


ASK FOR OUR LIST OF INVESTMENTS 


Yielding 6% and 644% 
SOUTHERN BOND AND MORTGAGE COMPANY, Inc. 


707 E. Main St., 


JoHNSON 


Randolph 1089 


NS FOOT Soa, 


orax Iodine & Bran 


Richmond, Va. 


ACTS LIKE MAGIC 


ON TIRED, TENDER, SMARTING, 
SWOLLEN, SWEATY FEET 


25 CENTS~ALL DRUGGISTS 


805 * aed 


. Mrs (bok’s Gfeteria = 


Tet Kent Awe. Brecklyn, New Vorb 


9 Church Ave. 
East 
Roanoke, 


“Cornelia!’”’? she exclaimed. 
a deep pocket—and, 
there’s something in it!”’ 

“Mother,” cried Cornelia running 
down the steps, ‘“‘“Mary Alice has found 
a pocket in the dress she has on, and 
she says there’s something in it.’ 

Mary Alice, still wearing the beruf- 
fied dress, ran down beside Cornelia. 

“Aunt Flora! Aunt Flora!” she cried. 
“Do please look; it’s a gold locket— 
I found it in the pocket.”’ 

“Mary Alice!”’ exclaimed Aunt Flora 
reaching for the gold locket. ‘Why, 
you’ve found the gold locket your moth- 
er lost when she was a little girl. It’s 
just too lovely that you should have 
found it. You see, your grandmother 
gave us each a locket, and your mother 


“‘Here’s 
my goodness, 


lost hers. Our names were engraved 
on them; here’s Mary Alice, your moth- 
er’s name. See it, child?’ 


Mary Alice gave a little squeal of 
delight and clapped her hands and 
cried, ‘““My. name, too!’’ 

“Of course,” laughed her aunt. 

“But, Aunt Flora,’ began Mary 
Alice, ‘how do you suppose it ever got 
in the pocket of this funny old dress?” 

Aunt Flora looked down at the lit- 
the figure in the quaint dress, and then 
of a sudden a light darted over her 
face. “Child, I know!” she cried soft- 
ly. “Why, it seems like yesterday; 
your mother and I were playing in the 
attic, just as you and Cornelia were 
playing there today, and I suppose your 
mother was afraid she might loose the 
locket, and she took it off and slipped 
it into the pocket of this dress and 
never remembered a thing about it af- 
ter that.” 

Uncle John poked his head in the 
door and cried in his funny way, 
“What’s this? Is Mary Alice going to 
a masquerade party?” 

The little girls just shouted with 
laughter. Then Mary Alice told him 
all about the locket in the pocket, and 
Uncle John said, ‘“‘Ho, now, you were 
the little person who wished it wouldn’t 
rain; and if it hadn’t rained you 
wouldn’t have gone to the attic to play.” 

“And then I shouldn’t have found the 
locket in the pocket,’’ said Mary Alice 
softly as she fondled the locket at her 
neck.—Youth’s Companion. 


“The Book of Revelation,’”’ says Wil- 
liam M. Clow, ‘‘is neither so dark nor 
so perplexing as many suppose. If 
men would read it patiently and be 
less eager to turn its symbols into re- 
alities and its figures into doctrines, 
if they would ask only its moral and 
spiritual significances and leave its ma- 
terial fulfilment greatly alone, the 
strangest and most pictorial chapters 
would be to us, as they were to the 
early Christian Church, a well of conso- 
lation whose waters would never fail.’’ 


Washington Cathedral 


A Witness for Christ in the Capital of the 
Nation. 


THE CHAPTER 


Appeals: to. Churchmen throughout the 
eountry for gifts, large and small, to con- 
tinue the work of building now proceed- 
ing and to maintain its work, Missionary, 
Educational, Charitable, for the benefit 
of the whole Church. 
Chartered under Act of Congress. 

Administered by a representative Board 
of Trustees of leading business men, Cler- 
gymen and Bishops. 

Full information will be given by the 
Bishop of Washington, or the Dean, Ca- 
thedral Offices, Mount St. Alban, Wash- 
ington, D. C., who will receive and ac- 
knowledge all contributions. 


LEGAL TITLE FOR USE IN MAKING 
WILLS, 


The Protestant Episcopal Cathedral] Foun- 
dation of the District of Columbia, 
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Classified Advertising and Notices: 


All notices and advertisements, excepting positions wanted, will be inserted in this department at a rate of 20 cents 
per agate line, each insertion. Special rates to contracts of any length. A rate of 15 cents per line is made to persons 


seeking positions. 


No advertisement accepted for less than 50 cents. 


Copy for this department must be received not later than Tuesday of the week in which it is intended that the first 


snsertion shall appear. 


Marriage notices not exceeding forty words, $1.00. Death notices, not exceeding forty words, inserted free. 
Obituaries and resolutions, 20 cents per line. % 


Sorty words at the obituary rate. 


Over 
Six words to the average line. 


' Copy for this department must be received not later than Tuesday previous to the Saturday on which it is intended 


to be published. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 
PIPE ORGANS. j 
If the purchase of an organ is con- 
templated, address HENRY PILCHER’S 
SONS, Louisville, Kentucky, who manu- 
acture the highest grade at reasonable 
prices. Particular attention given to de- 
signing organs for memorials, 


HOME SCHOOL, 

Retarded Children—An ideal suburban 
home, where a limited number of chil- 
dren of slightly retarded mentality can 
have individual instruction and care un- 
der teachers of twelve years’ experience 
in this line of work. Address Miss Sue 
I. Schermerhorn, Colonial Place, Rich- 
mond, Va, R. F. D. 2. 


ANTIQUES. 

WE PAY THE HIGHEST CASH PRICES 
for old-time furniture and antiques of 
all kinds. H. C. Valentine, 209 East 
Franklin St., Richmond, Va. 


; SOLD BY A SHUT-IN. 

YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS STAMPED 
on a pretty metal Key Tag for 25 cents, 
ring included. Address E, P. Broxton, 
Blythe, Ga, R. F. D. 

BOARDING, ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 

THi= AIMAN, 20 South Iowa Avenue; 
near Board-Walk. Chelsea section; at- 
tractive ‘home, enjoyable surroundings, 
excellent accommodations. Summer Sea- 


son. 
———— SS net 


HAVE YOU $100 OR MORE? 


Loans of such sums desired by church- 
mission in large city. To run six montha 
or year. Principal payable on 60 days 
notice in case of emergency need. Will 
pay legal rate in this state—10 per cent 
—payable quarterly. 

aa 


For particulars write 
L. L. S. 
1406 Park Avenue, 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


STUDENT NURSES, 
VACANCIES IN DANVILLE GENERAL 

Hospital for young women between eigh- 

teen and thirty years of age, wishing to 

become nurses. For information apply to 

Superintendent, Danville General Hospi- 

tal, Danville, Va. 

SEMINARY PICTURES. 

IF. ANY PERSCNS PRESENT AT THE 
Virginia Theological Seminary Center- 
nia] Celebration took any good pictures, 
we will appreciate their sending copies 
of these pictures to the Rev. Dr. Wm. 
A. R. Goodwin, The Rectory, Abingdon, 
Virginia, for use in Volume II, of the 
Seminary History. 

CATHEDRAL STUDIOS. 
CATHEDRAL STUDIO—English Church 

embroideries and materials, surplices, al- 

tar hangings, altar, linens—stoles with 
crosses, $7.50, plain $5.50; gift stoles, 
$12.50 up; burse and veil, $15, $20 up; 
vestments imported free of duty. Miss 
I. V. Mackrille, 11 W. Kirke St., Chevy 
Chase, Washington. D. C. Tel. Clev. 52. 


COUNTRY BOARD. 
IN PRIVATE FAMILY, ON LARGE plan: 
tation, near Rapidan, Va. Shady porch- 
es and lawn; very large, camfortable 
house; all conveniences; no children. 
Address Box 64, Rapidan, Va. 


SITUATION WANTED. 


TRAINED CHURCHWOMAN- DESIRES 


position of responsibility at home or to 
travel. Wide experience. References. 
Address “SOUTHIERN,” care of South- 
ern Churchman. 


YOUNG LADY DESIRES POSITION FOR 
coming session to teach in private fam- 
ily. English, French, Music. Three 
years experience. Address “Miss G,” 
eare of Southern Churchman. ; 


WANTED—A POSITION BY A LAD 
and Churchwoman, to take charge and 
keep house for a small family, of one 

or two children, during any temporary 
absence of mother. References given 
and asked. Address “D,” care of South- 
ern Churchman. 


COMPANION HELPER; YOUNG LADY 
wishes position in nice home; with good 
salary. Address “M 2,” care of South- 
ern Churchman. 


HELP WANTED. 


WANTED—A young man for “Student 
Rector” of one of our State Universities) 
Applicant should possess the degree of 
A. B., or its equivalent, and Seminary 
training. Address all communications 
to Rev. Rufus B. Templeton, D. D., Rec- 
tor Holy Trinity Church, Gainesville, 
Fla. 


WANTED—A MOTHER’S HELPER IN A 
small family in a pleasant suburban 


home. Address Mrs. R. S. Ely, Route 3, 
Alexandria, Va., or phone Madison 
1032-Y, Richmond, Va. 
EDUCATIONAL. 
THREE SCHOOL TEACHERS WANTED 
in September for three mountain 
schools. Age preferavnly 25 to 40. 


Unique opportunity; mountains of Vir- 
ginia; worth while jobs; repay a thou- 
sandfold. State certificates required. 
Apply at once to Rey. Dennis Whittle, 
Luray, Virginia. 

WANTHED—IN A SOUTHERN CHURCH 
School for girls, a woman for office sec- 
retary. Must be a competent stenog- 
rapher and typewriter. Address ‘““W-3,” 
care of Southern (Churchman. 


WANTED,—A COMPETENT YOUNG 
woman to take charge of Kindergarten 
work in parish. Must be trained and a 
member of the Episcopal Church. Ad- 
dress T. F. O., Box 204, Burlington, N. C. 


ELDERLY LADY, LIVING IN QMALL 
North Carolina town, now convalescing 
from illness, and who sees poorly, de- 
sires to secure the services of a refined 
lady as companion nurse. Address “‘C,” 
Box 24, Suffolk, Virginia, stating refer- 
ences, age, experience, if any, and-sal- 
ary desired. 


@bituaries 


MAURY: Died, suddenly, in New York 
City, Sunday, July 15, 1923, in his 85th 
year, REV. THOMPSON BROOKE MAURY, 
son of Richard Brooke Maury and Hllen 


Magruder, of “Upper Marlboro,’ Mary- 
land. 
“For the Lord Himself shall descend 


from heaven—with the voice of the Arch- 
angel—-and the dead in Christ snall rise 


first.” 

MEREDITH: Entered into rest eternal, 
at his home, Norfolk, Va., on March 3, 
1923, WILLIAM BANKHEAD MERE- 


DITH, M. D., eldest son of the late Rey. 
J. M. and Elien Bankhead Meredith. 

“Greater love hath no man than this, 
that a man lay down his life for his 
friends.” 

GREENHOW: Entered into rest, on Sat- 
urday, July 21, 1923, from her home in the 
Raleigh Apartments, Richmond, Virginia, 
MISS SALLIE WILLIAMS GREENHOW, 
daughter of the late Samuel C. and Mary 
T. Greenhow. 

“O Lord, we bless Thy holy name for all 
Thy servants departed this life in Thy 
faith and fear.” 


IN MEMORIAM. 


On June 25, 1928, there entered into 
Life Eternal one of God’s very own— 
MARY L. NORWOOD. As I recall her un- 
tiring ministry to the sick and suffering, 
and the love she sh2d around her wherever 
she went, from the whole soul bestowing 
of herself, I realize this world is infinitely 
the poorer for her passing, 

“Blessing she was God made her so,” 
and we who knew her thank God that He 
let our paths be parallel. I have known 
her since my childhood, and in all these 
years I can never recall hearing a cross, 
impatient or unkind word fall from her 
lips. St. Paul wrote “For me to live is 
Christ,” and she might have claimed these 
words for herself, so closely did she take 
the Christ with her on her “daily round 
and common task.” As I think on her 
ceaseless errands of mercy and love I 
seem to see by her side the White Com- 
rade, and when she trod in the furnace of 
affliction, as she was often called to do, 


fam sure there was close by her side! and glory of our age.—Van Dy 
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“One like unto the Son of.Godi’ 
the laborer’s task is o’er.” What, has shi 

left behind her? Wealth kings of the 
earth might envy, loneliness in homes- — 
that she was wont to visit, blessings o 
many lips and love in many hearts when 
they think on her. 


Verily an “hundred 


fold” here, and we know “Byerlasting: 
Life” there. z SA oan ee 
DR. McGUIRE NEWTON. dn 

It is now nearly five years since the con- — »* 


clusion of the great war, by the signing. — ne 
of the armistice, and it is, therefore, ditH- 
cult for*us to realize that we are still we 
suffering losses inflicted on us by that. 5 
mighty struggle. \ ; Ce 

When Dr. McGuire Newton was not per- — 
mitted to serve his country in aetive duty, 
by 1eason of physical defects, he decided 
to serve at home with redoubled energy to- 
mens up for his enforced absence from the- 
ront. 

Qne who worked with him in the home 
service of the Red Cross said that when. 
she gave Dr. Newton a list of the ones. 
needing treatment in the families of the 
service men, she knew that every one of 
them would be visited before the day was. 
ever, no matter how many calls he might 
have. 

It was this extra work, added to the al- 
ready long list of children and babies: 
whom he served with untiring devotion 
and skill, that at times seemed well nigh 
miraculous, which undoubtedly led to the 
breakdown that caused his death om 
May 8, last. ae 

It is only through a faith that God has 
other and greater fields of activity in 
which His children can serve Him that 
we can reconcile ourselves to the remyval 
from this. world of one who was so useful 
here. oP 

Born in Norfolk, Va., on May 25, i876, 
he chose medicine for his profession and 
soon after beginning his practice he de- 
cided to specialize for the treatment of 
babies and children. fe 

The confidence that the little ones had 
in his love, and companionship for them, 
and the faith that their parents had in his 
professional ability is beyond words to 
describe, and perhaps is best illustrated 
by an incident that occurred during his - 
illness. In a group of small children some 
One asked how Dr. Newton was that day; 
a little tot of four years old replied, “I 
don’t know, but I prayed for him last 
night,’ and 92 chorus of “So did I’ came 
from each of the other children, none of 
whom were more than ten years old. 

Being the son of a Bishop, it was natu- 
ral that he should have been a devoted 
Churchman, and in the midst of a life of 
pressing professional activities he was 
regular in his Church attendance, and was 
a vestryman of Holy Trinity Church, Rich- 
mond, at the time of his death. , 

His passing cast a gloom over the whole 
city and leaves a gap in the hearts of his 
friends, in professional circles and in the 
list of Richmond's Christian citizens that 
can never be filled. ‘ 


THOMAS H. 


On July 9, 1923, there passed to his 
eternal reward THOMAS H. COLEMAN, of 
“Midway,” Alleghany County, Virginia. 

For thirty-one years he was a vestry- 
man ot Emmanuel Episcopal Church, Cov- 
ington, eighteen years its junior warden, 
and for many years superintendent of the © na 
Church school. : Ses 

_His integrity of life and kindliness of 
disposition endeared him to all who knew 
him. With great faithfulness and rare 
devotion he served the Church of God and 
of his fathers. He loved boys and girls 
and the children loved him. “With joy in- 
his work he made the garden to blossom 
and the vineyard to bear its fruit. From 
them went forth laborers into the Mas- 
ter’s fields white with harvest. 3 eg 

Wihereas, he has now answered the High 
Call to greater service, ret aa 

Be it resolved, That we, the vestry of — 
Emmanuel Church, do hereby express our — 
deep sense of loss which we and the 
church have sustained, and sympathy to 
the loved ones; and, - Sa 

Resolved further, That a copy of this 
resolution be spread on the minutes of 
the vestry, sent to the family, and pub- 
lished in the Southwestern Episcopalian, 
The Covington Virginian and Southern ~ 


Churchman. 5 
Cc. E. BUXTON, aad 
Rector, 


Cc. S. SHEPHERD, ; 
Senior Warden, | 

G L. SCHUMAKTR a 

Secretary, . 

Committee. 


COLEMAN, 


re. 

Never have men felt the sorro 
and hardships of their fell 
widely, so keenly, so constantly. 
day. In one sense this is the 
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OLD ST. PAUL'S CHURCH, KENT COUNTY, MD. 
(Continued from page 7) ; 
Lee ‘Mr. William Scott, Mr. Edward Scott, to them or 


adm ’rs, for the use only and benefit of our said Parish 
of St. Paul’s, in ye said county. Mr, James Harris, Wil- 
liam Pott and James Smith doth give bond to ye vestry- 
men in one hundred and fifty thousand pounds of good, 
sound, merchantable leaf tobacco, and cask to contain the 
same ,for the completion of their contract. 

- “The vestrymen doe give bond to Mr. James Harris for 
140,000 pounds of good, sound, merchantable tobacco, 
leaf, on behalf of St. Paul’s Parish, for the due perform- 
ance of their agreement. 

“At meeting of the vestry on ye 2d February, 1713. 
This day Capt. James Harris, having complied with his 
obligation to the vestry about building the church, hath 
made his delivery of ye gaid church to this vestry and 
hath taken in his bond, 

“Ordered, that notice be given in church and notes set 
up at the mills about erecting pews in the church. 

“Mr. James Harris was allowed 690 pounds of tobacco, 
or (2 pounds, 5 shillings) for extra work above his obli- 
gation. (Note—At the above rate tobacco in 1713 was 

‘ worth about three farthings per pound; good, sound, mer- 
'chantable leaf with cask convenient.) 

“On ye 20th Feb’y, 1713. - This vestry doth contract 
_with William Salisbury, of Queen Anne’s County, to erect 
and set up thirty and four pews, pulpits and reading desks, 
according to-model by ye said vestry drawn. The Sells 
to the aforesaid work to be of cedar or locust. The work 

iS to be finished by ye nineth day of September ensuing, in 
consideration of eighteen thousand pounds of tobacco. 

“William Salisbury doth give in legal bond to this ves- 
try 36,000 pounds of tobacco for the due completion of 
his part, and ye vestry doth give legal bond in 36,000 
pounds of tobacco to William Salisbury for the dve com- 
pletion of their part of the contract. 

“On ye 17th March, 1714, William Mackey doth agree 
to make moulds for the glazier, to put stantions in the 
windows and to fit the two doors with a lock to one and 
a'cross-bar on the inside of the other, for 500 pounds of 
tobacco. 

“On ye 22d Day, 1714, Capt’n Wm. Pott and Capt’n St. 
Legia Godd were ordered to employ a plaisterer. Col. 
Nathaniel Hynson agreed to glaze the windows, and so did.’ 

A tax of 10 pounds of tobacco on each taxpayer was 
continually levied each year pursuant to an act of Assem- 
bly, for repairing and beautifying or building churches.— 
Note evidence of Missionary Spirit in Colonial 'Days. 

“On Jan’y ye 17th, 1715, notice was given in church 
and notes set up at the mills for those who had taken pews 
to meet the vestry on ye 29th Jan’y. 

“On May ye 15th, 1715, Lieut.-Col. Edw’d Scott is sworn 
-vestryman in the room of Col. Thomas Smith. 

“On April ye 10th, 1715, the vestry agreed with Thos. 
Cook to plaister the church and chancel, to lay the oils 
(aisles) and alter (altar) with brick, at his own charges, 
the brick to be laid herring-bone fashion and a new joint, 
to be finished by ye last day of August. The vestry doth 
oblige themselves to pay said Cook 10,000 pounds of to- 
bacco by the first day of May, 1716. 

“Tt is ordered by ye vestry that Wm. Deane hath leave 
to pull down the old church and to have the nails for his 
pains.” Note—Wm. Deane did not pull down the old church 
on~ those terms. 

“On May ye 16th, 1715, the vestry doth agree with Wm. 
Mackey to build a gallery in the new church and to make 
use of the old stuff in the old church; work to be finished 
without hindering the plaisterers, by September ye 20th, 
1715, in consideration of 8,000 pounds of tobacco. Thomas 
_ $mith is allowed 250 pounds of tobacco for nails and for 
- smoothing and nailing the arch pieces in the ceiling. 


‘ure to complete his contract. Judgment was given against 
him for 1,576 pounds tobacco and costs of suit. 

“On November ye 20th the vestry of St. Paul’s Parish 
met in the Court House in Chester Town. 

“On April 18th, 1720, Zacharias Brown doth agree to 
take down all of the timber work of the old church, to 
carry it clear of the churchyard, and to clear off the church- 
yard according to the directions marked of by the vestry, 
for 1,200 pounds of tobacco. Zacharias Brown doth also 
agree to pale in a churchyard and to make three gates and 
three upping blocks, horse blocks). 

_ A great deal has been omitted of the early activities 
of the parish, but from the above extracts the early his- 


THE CLEFT ROCK. 


Mid the tempests of life, through its pain and its woe, 
No anguish need vanquish, no wave overflow, 

‘lo, through the ages, withstanding all shock, 

sre looms for our refuge, the ‘‘Cleft in the Rock.” 
asureless peace! where waves of unrest 

shed their wild billows unchecked o’er my breast. 


~ 


either of them, their heirs or eithér of their heirs, exec’rs, 


“On Feb. ye 20th, 1716,,>Thomas Cook was sued for fail-- 


tory of the parish and church building is obtained. The 
vestry house was built in 1766 at cost of twenty thousand 
pounds: of tobacco, An account of specifications and gests 
of materials, workmanship, ‘ete., is ‘reeorded. : 


Call of the First Clergy. 


“On July ye 24th, 1693. The vestry doth request Mr. 
Thomas Smyth and Mr. Mich’] Miller to procure a minister 
for this parish, and have in order thereto Desired them to 
St. Mary’s, where they are informed séveral are arrived 
with the Governor (from England). 

“Sept. ye 15th, 1694. Mr. Lawrence Vanderbush having 
offered himself to officiate as minister in this parish, have 
agreed with ye said Mr. Lawrence Vanderbush for one 
whole year, and to allow him the sum of eight thousand 
pounds of tobacco.”’’ 

Aug. 21, 1696, Mr. Vanderbush is spoken of as the 
late minister of this parish (by death). 

“July ye 2nd, 1697. This day cometh Mr. Stephen Bord- 
ley, who produced an order from His Excellency, the Gov’r, 
to this vestry, vizt: ‘Gent.—The bearer hereof is Mr. Ste- 
phen Bordley, who is sent by the Right Hon’ble and the 
Right Rev’d Father in God, Henry Lord Bishop of London, 
in order to officiate as a clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land in this his Majestie’s Province of Maryland: I do 
therefore, in Hig Majesties’ name, appoint the said Mr. Ste- 
phen Bordley to officiate as a clergyman of the @hurch of 
England in the Parish of St. Paul’s in Kent County. 

“Given under my hand and seal at the Port of Annapolis, 
this 23rd day of June in the nineth year of the reign of 
our Sovereign Lord William the third, by the grace of 
God, of England, Scotland, France and Ireland, King, de- 
fender of the faith, etc., Anno Domini, 1697. 

St. Pavl’s Parish, in Kent County, 
These, Fr: Nicholson (Seal).’’ 

“Which order being read, Mr. Stephen Bordley is by 
this vestry kindly received and accepted of, and likewise 
ordered by this vestry that thanks be returned to His Ex- 
cellency, the Gov’r, for his care and kindness herein.’’ 

On July 2nd, 1697. Stephen Bordley, by order of His 
Excellency, Francis Nicholson, was inducted into said 
parish, receiving the assessment of 40 pounds tobacco per 
poll, according to the unwritten account. 

Anno, 1687—By 377 taxables, sallery deducted, 12,806 
lbs. tobacco. 

Anno, 1698—By 491 taxables, sallery deducted, 18,658 
lbs. tobacco. 

Anno, 1699—By 499 taxables, sallery deducted, 18,962 
lbs. tobacco. 

Anno, 1700—By 548 taxables, sallery deducted, 20,824 
lbs. tobacco. 


The Rev. Alex. Williamson’s Appointment. 


“May 10th, 1711, Rev. Mr. Alexander Williamson, being 
an Orthodox minister of the Church of England, sent, cer- 
tified and recommended by the Right Honorable and Rev- 
erend Father in God, Henry, Lord Bishop of London, to 
officiate within this Province. You are hereby required 
to receive him as rector of your parish, to which he is here- 
be appointed and presented. Given at. the Council Cham- 
ber, at the City of Annapolis, this fourteenth day of April, 
in the tenth year of the reign of our Sovereign Lady, Queen 
Anne, of Great Britain. Anno qui Domini, 1711. 

Ed’w Lloyd. (Seal)’’ 

It appears, from the records, that Mr. Williamson was 
rector of the parish until November 19, 1728. Then from 
this date to 1754 there are no records. In 1754 the Rev. 
James Sterling became rector and remained until his death, 
November 10th, 1768. 

There is much more that could be written from these 
interesting old records, and still much more that might 
be said about St. Paul’s Parish life and history that is not 
recorded, but the writer deems it best to let the records tell 
their own story of the planting of the faith on the Hast- 
ern Shore: Furthermore, he wishes to tell those who 
have not seen this old shrine that the church and ceme- 
tery together present one of the most beautiful pictures 
of the Colonial days to be found in America. For two 
hundred and thirty yearg Old St. Paul’s has stood, a montu- 
ment to the faith once delivered to the saints; to the glory 
of God and for the salvation of man. 

The parish is gelf-supporting, has a beautiful rectory 
with all modern conveniences, and, unlike many old coun- 
try parishes, is very much alive and flourishing. Many of 
the parishioners live on the farms granted to their ances- 
tors by the Crown. 


In the gathering shades, at the close of life’s day, 

No gloom need affright me, no darkness dismay. 

For see in the distance, dispelling the dark, 

What radiance streams from ‘‘The Cleft in the Rock.” 
O, Light of the World! Thou guidest our way 
Through the doorway of death, to a zlorious day. 

O, Rock, cleft for all, to Thy shadow I flee. 

Dear Jesus, my Refuge, I’m trusting in Thee. 


—Louisa L. Weightman. 
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